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INTRODUCTION 


Historical. The doctrine of CR generalization and its presumed 
neurophysiological mechanism of irradiation and concentration entered 
Pavlov’s system of behavior or, in his own words, “highest nervous 
activity,’ rather late. Extinction, the four kinds of internal inhibition 
(extinctive, differential, delayed, and conditioned), external inhibition 
(later discarded), inhibition of inhibition, and even analyzers, differ- 
ential conditioning by contrasts, conditioning of higher order, and com- 
pound conditioning—all preceded it as concepts or phenomena. How- 
ever, when irradiation-concentration was promulgated (34, 1910), it 
assumed a paramount position. Forming the core of all cortical dy- 
namics, it became the “basic law of the highest? nervous activity’’ (34, 
p. 245) subsuming all older concepts and adding new ones, as sub- 
sidiaries, to account for alleged new CR discoveries. As is well known, 
Pavlov’s entire system is conceptualized primarily upon terms borrowed, 
nominally, from classical neurophysiology. But one may also discern 
in his constructs the influence of theories of hydraulics and of sound 
transmission, the psychophysiology of G. H. Lewes, the logic and 


1 This study was prepared for publication while the writer was a Fellow of the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 

* For convenience, the writer’s references are to the English translations of the works 
of Pavlov and Bekhterev. The writer himself, however, uses the Russian originals, and 
his translations may thus differ in some way from those published. In this particular case, 
the Russian word VYSSHEY—a word that occurs also in the subtitle of the Pavlov book 
and quite commonly in the text—is translated by Gantt as higher. The writer used 
highest in abstracting the book later translated by Gantt, and then found that the German 
translators used hichste. 
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mental chemistry of J. S. Mill, and the stream of consciousness of 
William James.’ 

Pavlov’s empirical findings of CR generalization in dogs were 
supposedly confirmed by Bekhterev, the neurologist and psychiatrist, 
in human adults (4), and by Krasnogorski, the pediatrician, in children 
(26). And both Bekhterev and Krasnogorski fully accepted Pavlov's 
neurophysiological interpretations (op. cit.). However, Beritoff, the 
Georgian (U.S.S.R.) physiologist, and Konorski, the Polish biologist, 
were highly critical of Pavlov’s cortical constructs (5, 25), and it is 
known to the writer that a number of Russian psychologists were 
dubious even about some of his findings. Still, Pavlov’s prestige was 
very high, and opposition to his views—except by Beritoff—was very 
much subvocal in nature. Criticisms came later, in the Thirties, but 
then they were not on experimental grounds. The teachings of Pavlov 
and Bekhterev were declared to be not accordant with Marxism: 
materialistic, yet asocio-political and insufficiently dialectical. The 
criticisms were directed mostly against the Human Reflexology of 
Bekhterev—even though Bekhterev himself wrote a long monograph (3) 
attempting to prove that Reflexology is Marxian in essence. Pavlov’s 
laboratory, experimenting with animals, was given greater subsidies. 
Marxists, like Cartesians, draw sharp dichotomies between human 
beings and animals. 

In this country, in the early days of Behaviorism, CR generalization 
was taken as a qualitative fact, and even demonstrated by Watson— 
who called it transfer—in his emotional conditioning of Albert (59). 
But when Pavlov’s books came out in English (33, 1927; 34, 1928), a 
number of American students of behavior became critical of Pavlov’s 
theories and skeptical of a good many of his facts. Lashley, himself a 
pioneer in CR experimentation, led in general criticism (28); Loucks, 
a young and able CR experimenter, took to task the doctrine of ir- 
radiation and indirectly that of generalization (30, 31); and Guthrie, an 
old-time Behaviorist, offered a new theory of generalization and of con- 
ditioning as such (11, 12, 13). On the other hand, Hull, quite affected 
by the quantitative and systematic impliations of Pavlov’s books, set 
up a special experiment (with M. J. Bass) (2) to test Loucks’ scathing 


’ From a few long conversations with Pavlov in the summer of 1934, the writer 
gained the impression that Pavlov was quite conversant with the writings of Wundt, 
James, and the British Associationists (Pavlov studied at, but did not graduate from, 
the Ryazan Theological Seminary). However, despite his gallant tribute to Thorndike 
(spelled Thorndyke in Anrep’s translation— 33, p. 6) as his predecessor in the objective 
analysis of behavior and his discussion of the views of Guthrie, Lashley, and K@éhler in 
one of his articles (35), it is the writer’s opinion that Pavlov had little familiarity with 
modern American comparative and systematic psychology. 
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analysis of CR irradiation and generalization. Hull was apparently 
satisfied that his results redeemed Pavlov’s findings and accorded CR 
generalization systematic status as postulate 5 in his system (20). Gen- 
eralization, in general, became fashionable at Yale, in the mid-Thirties. 
Hovland started a series of experiments in the field (16, 17, 18); and 
Spence embarked upon a scheme of “‘deducing’’ discriminative learning 
from CR generalization (55, 56, 57). Hilgard and Marquis allotted an 
approving half-chapter to generalization in their book (15), and other 
textbooks followed in accepting it as an established fact, presumably an 
objective and quantitative substitute for the old ‘“‘Law of Similarity”’ 
advocated by J. S. Mill and by Spencer but disputed by most other 
Associationists (8, 54, 58). 

The Lashley-Hull controversy. The entire problem of CR generaliza- 
tion sprang up, however, again two years ago with a very stimulating 
article by Lashley and Wade (29). Lashley and Wade challenged every- 
thing in the doctrine: its facts, its interpretations, its significance. They 
cited Loucks’ analysis, apparently not only for its specific criticisms, but 
also for its general implications that conclusions drawn by Pavlov and 
his students ought not to be taken at their face value. They stated that 
Bass and Hull (2) and Hovland (16, 17, 18) did not really corroborate 
primary stimulus generalization inasmuch as they used human subjects 
‘for whom the stimulus series represented familiar relational sequences”’ 
and who may have used “‘habits of relational thinking’”’ (p. 75). They 
mentioned the study by Wickens (60) who “failed to demonstrate a 
gradient of stimulus generalization’”’ and one by the writer (48) who 
found “generalization with different types of stimuli too variable to 
formulate under any simple laws.”’ Finally, Lashley and Wade detailed 
a series of their own experiments in all of which they failed to find 
generalization in animals or human subjects by their own technique of 
“training a group of subjects in a reaction to a single stimulus then 
opposing that stimulus to another on the same stimulus dimension and 
comparing the rates of formation of a discriminative habit when the 
reaction to the initial stimulus is reinforced and when it is extinguished 
by the differential training.”’ 

Lashley and Wade’s interpretations are even more far-reaching than 
their criticisms of the experimental findings of CR generalization. These 
interpretations may be best summarized in their own words. They are: 
are is no “irradiation’’ or spread of effects during primary conditioning 
p. 74). 

2. The phenomena of “‘stimulus generalization’’ represent a failure of asso- 
ciation (p. 74) . . . failure to note the distinguishing characteristics of the stim- 


ulus or to associate them with the conditioned reaction (p. 81), ... [and this 
generalization is thus really a] generalization by ‘‘default” (p. 82). 
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3. The “gradient of habit strength” is a product of variable stimulus thresh- 
olds, not a spread of associative process (p. 74).... The gradient varies with 
degree of attention and is unrelated to habit strength.... When inattention 
or threshold values are not involved, no evidence of a gradient is found. ... 
Consequently, a test for “irradiation” may give the appearance of a gradient of 
habit strength when it is actually measuring discriminative thresholds under 
distraction (p. 84). 

4, It [true generalization] does not occur in conditioning to a single stimulus 
but is somehow a function of differential training with two or more stimuli on 
the same dimension (p. 82).... The “dimension” of a stimulus series . . . do 
not exist for the organism until established by differential training (p. 74). 
. .. The dimension itself is created by or is a function of the organism and only 
secondarily, if at all, a property of the physically definable character of the 
stimuli (p. 82).... In the early stages of Pavlovian conditioning the only 
“dimension’’ common to such [tested for conditioning] stimuli is that all pro- 
duce a sudden change in the environment. ... With continued training the 
subject . . . may or may not show narrowing of the effective range on a stimulus 
dimension. Apparently such changes are a matter of chance noting of differ- 
ences, generally with little regularity [reference to a study by the writer (48)] 


(p. 81). 

Hull replied to Lashley and Wade (21). His reply is much more a 
defense of the experimental findings of CR generalization than a dis- 
cussion of Lashley and Wade’s special interpretations. He cites a 
private communication by Wickens that his [Wickens] data were in 
some respects quite harmonious with Hovland’s findings and only when 
the Chi Square was calculated did ‘‘none of these differences [the 
differences between the conditioned and generalization stimuli] reach 
the 10 per cent level’’ (p. 130). He further states that in some of 
Hovland’s experiments ‘‘the gradient at the first trial was horizontal” 
and that ‘If the gradient eventually found were due to the indirect 
effect of previously formed habits, e.g., of speech, it should have ap- 
peared at the very first trial’”’ (p. 128). Hull then divulges unpublished 
results by Spence who found a stimulus generalization gradient with a 
Lashley and Wade technique, and reproduces seven graphs of CR gen- 
eralizations from the studies of Anrep (1), Bass and Hull (2), Hovland 
(16, 17), Brown (7), and Wickens (60). Hull’s own views need not be 


* Hull states: ‘The reference given by Lashley and Wade to Razran has been gone 
over with great care, but the present writer has been quite unable to find anything 
which would cast doubt on the reality of the falling gradient of stimulus generalization. 
. .. The article is essentially a contribution to a controversy concerned with response to 
explicit patterns of stimulations, a matter which is not under consideration here” (21, p. 
130). Hull is obviously discussing another study by the writer (43) which is given in 
Lashley and Wade’s bibliography, and not the particular one (48) to which they refer 
in the text. There is a typographical error in Lashley and Wade's reference: the writer's 
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gone into here since they are well known from his writings on this topic 
(19, 20, 21, 22). Hilgard (14, 1948) seems now to lean more to Lashley 
and Wade’s views than to those of Pavlov and Hull in stating that “‘gen- 
eralization may be along discriminated dimension’’ (p. 338). But a 
nearly straight line generalization curve with a modified Lashley and 
Wade technique was found by Grandine and Harlow (9) who, however, 
state that their findings ‘‘give no definitive answer as to whether this 
phenomenon of stimulus CR generalization is the result of some pre- 
established gradient around the training point, or is the specific result- 
ant of the habit or habits established”’ (p. 336). 

Background of the writer's interest. The writer has been interested in 
CR generalization since he published (with C. J. Warden) his first 
survey of pertinent Russian literature in 1929 (52). Through that 
survey and a number of others, the writer became not only critical 
of the theories of Pavlov and Bekhterev (39-42) but also convinced 
that the very empirical findings of the Russian laboratories need con- 
siderable checking and analysis. He came to learn that while the 
laboratories of Pavlov and Bekhterev are well advanced with respect 
to apparatus, physical set up of stimuli administration, controls of 
secondary cues, and refined measurements, their workers are very naive 
with regard to experimental design, sampling errors, and statistical 
treatments in general. Furthermore, it became known to him that in- 
dividual CR experimenters in Pavlov’s laboratory seldom exercise in- 
dependence in the interpretation of their own data. Consequently, 
when the writer wished 10 years ago to review critically some significant 
aspect of conditioning, he chose extinction (45) rather than generaliza- 
tion, believing a good deal of the alleged phenomena of the latter to be 
little established. In 1937-1940 he carried out a series of experiments on 
the generalization of salivary CR’s in adult human subjects. Three of 
the experiments have been published (44, 47, 48), but the publication 
of the rest has been delayed (three are in press now). In all three pub- 
lished studies, some CR generalization was manifested, but its course 
and very existence varied so much with the type of stimulus used that 
the writer stated in 1940 that his “‘empirical findings cast grave doubt 
upon attempts to ‘deduce’ transposition in discrimination experiments 
from generalization” and that laws of transfer ‘‘must be patiently dis- 
covered through experimentation and study of results at each level or 
form of stimulus, response, and organism organization” (48, p. 11). 





mentioned study should have been referred to as “(19)” rather than “‘(18).” This study 
does not appear among the references in Hull's article. 
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Purpose of the present review. While the alleged empirical evidence for 
irradiation—the temporal after-effects of the application of conditioned 
stimuli—is, in the writer’s opinion, worth checking and cannot be con- 
sidered settled by Loucks’ analysis,’ and while response generalization 
offers interesting possibilities,—there is no doubt that the important 
problem for students of behavior is that of stimulus generalization, or 
the more or less permanent CR influence of a conditioned stimulus upon 
a non-conditioned stimulus that is in some way related to it. And 
this is the problem which the present article purports to treat as fully 
as feasible. Specifically, the article will attempt, first, to examine all 
available evidence in answer to four empirical questions (three primary 
and one secondary) on CR generalization, and, then, to provide some 
integrative interpretations of the evidence and the answers. 

The three primary empirical questions are: 

1. Is there consistent evidence to show that an organism conditioned to some 
stimulus will also produce a CR in some degree to some other related stimulus, 
with which the organism has had no previous pertinent experience? 

2. If the answer to the first question is positive, What is the relation of the 
strength of the CR to the related stimulus—magnitude, latency, resistance to 
extinction—to the strength of the CR to the conditioned stimulus? 

3. Is there a gradient of CR generalization? And if there is, what does it 
correlate with? Is the correlation of such a nature as to permit some tentative 
mathematical treatment of the gradient? 


The secondary empirical question is: 


What is the relation between the amount of training that a CR has received 
and the answers to the first three primary questions? (Another secondary em- 
pirical question, the generalization of extinction cannot, unfortunately, be 
given consideration here, for lack of space.) 


The evidence to be examined. The evidence for answering the empiri- 
cal questions and for subsequent integrative interpretations of the 
answers will be sought primarily in (a) the studies from Pavlov’s 
laboratory of salivary CRs in dogs (67 studies), (b) Yale studies of con- 
ditioning the GSR in adult human subjects (five studies), and (c) the 
writer's studies of salivary CRs in adult human subjects. Salivary con- 
ditioning of dogs constitutes probably more than 90 per cent of the CR 
work in the U.S.S.R., while there is reason for excluding from the 
present comparative analysis four other American studies, with data on 


5 A preliminary analysis by the writer of a number of Russian studies, together witha 
closer re-examination—and some re-analysis—of Loucks’ analysis, indicate that these 
after-effects certainly occur more often that chance would warrant. However, the writer 
agrees fully with Loucks that they are not of a nature to prove irradiation. They prob- 
ably are results of some very initial differential conditioning. 
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CR experimentation. Of the four, the study by Wickens (60) is com- 
plicated by involving response as well as stimulus generalization and by 
the general vicissitudes of conditioning finger withdrawal. The experi- 
ment by Brown (7), besides being instrumental rather than classical 
conditioning, used intensities as generalization stimuli without being 
able to control the factor of intensity per se (see later sections of the 
present article). The two studies by the Lashley and Wade technique 
(9, 29) will be utilized but might be better kept apart with respect to 
direct comparisons. On the other hand, the Pavlov, the Yale, and the 
writer’s studies have all used autonomic responses and classical tech- 
niques and have, in addition, the advantage that in the Yale studies the 
stimuli and in the writer’s studies the response were the same as in 
Pavlov’s studies, the major source of evidence. 


THE EVIDENCE FROM PAVLOV’S LABORATORY 


Source material. Prior to 1924, most—but not all—full reports of CR 
work in Pavlov’s laboratory were published in the form of doctoral 
theses, in fulfillment of the requirements for the M.D. degree at the St. 
Petersburg Military Medical Academy where Pavlov served first as 
Professor of Pharmacology and then as Professor of Physiology. These 
theses are usually 100 to 200 pages long and as a rule represent, in the 
writer’s estimate, about as much work as Ph.D. theses in physiology or 
psychology in a first-rate American university. Their tables, or rather 
protocols, are very detailed, trial-by-trial presentations of magnitudes 
and latencies of salivation, and of amounts and qualities of food seeking 
motor accompaniments, for each stimulus and each dog. The writer 
knows of 49 such CR theses from Pavlov’s laboratory and he has read 
most of them (two of the six reports in Loucks’ analysis are such theses). 

Since 1924, however, the bulk of CR experimentation from Pavlov’s 
laboratories has been published in the Trudy Fiziologicheskikh Labo- 
ratoria Akademika I.P. Pavlova (Transactions of the physiological 
laboratories of Academician I.P. Pavlov). The writer has in his posses- 
sion ten volumes of these 7rudy, from 1924 to 1941. These ten volumes 
contain 245 separate CR studies (nearly all salivation in dogs). The 
studies are as a rule less extensive than those in the earlier doctoral 
theses and, moreover, are not presented in great detail (the total num- 
ber of pages in the ten volumes is a little over 3000). They were per- 
formed, not by candidates for the M.D. degree, but by Pavlov’s numer- 
ous research assistants and associates, often physiologists of note in 
their own right. 

Originally, the writer intended to analyze first the material of CR 
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generalization in the doctoral theses. But, unfortunately, these theses 
are not available to him this year, and he decided to confine himself to 
the data in the ten volumes of the Trudy. However, he does have im- 
pressions of the theses which he read prior to the preparation of this 
article. 

Method of analysis. Only very few of the 245 CR studies in the Trudy 
deal specifically with CR generalization—or irradiation—which Pav- 
lovians consider to have become established facts years ago. But a 
good number of the studies contain exact CR generalization data, in- 
cidental to the solution of some other problem in ‘cortical dynamics.” 
Very often a CR experimenter, after he has formed a CR to some 
stimulus, will try out the CR with some other non-conditioned stimulus 
or stimuli, and these other stimuli are quite commonly related in some 
ascertainable way to each other and to the conditioned stimulus. The 
writer has thus gone over a few thousand tables in the Trudy, and every 
time that he noted that a CR was tried with a non-conditioned stimulus, 
he computed the magnitude of its salivation as a per cent of the saliva- 
tion to the conditioned stimulus, for the particular session and particular 
animal. In computing the percentages, account was of course taken of 
the equality of other experimental factors in the session; and to avoid 
the problem of differential conditioning, only the first two trials of a 
CR to a non-conditioned stimulus were used. Moreover, inasmuch as 
most experimenters from Pavlov’s laboratory present in each experi- 
ment the CR history of each dog, generalization stimuli that appeared 
in such histories were excluded from the computations. 

As the data began accumulating, the writer decided to limit his task 
to four kinds of dimensional (other than intensity) CR generalizations, 
three kinds of intensity generalizations, and a number of what, for lack 
of another name, may be called inter-dimensional and inter-sensory CR 
generalizations. The four kinds of dimensional (other than intensity) 
generalizations included (a) frequencies of beats of metronomes, (b) 
frequencies of tones, (c) frequencies of rhythmic tactions, and (d) 
spatial distances of tactions. The three kinds of intensity generaliza- 
tions contained intensities of flashes of lights, intensities of bells, and in- 
tensities of whistles. The inter-dimensional and inter-sensory CR 
generalizations refer to generalizations between such stimuli as metro- 
nomes and whistles, metronomes and lights or tactile stimuli, and the 
like. 

More specifically, data were obtained for the following conditions: 

1. All the 12 permutations of generalizations between metronomes, whistles, 


light flashes, and tactile stimuli; 
2. Four dimensional (other than intensity) positions, with regard to fre- 
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quencies of metronomes, tones, and rhythmic tactions, and to spatial distances 
of tactions; 

3. Three lower and three higher intensity positions, with respect to lights, 
whistles, and bells. 


The dimensional and intensity positions were determined, with two 
exceptions, from the objectively given stimuli characteristics: fre- 
quencies, distances, c.p.s.’s, and decibels. The two exceptions were some 
cases in which spatial distances had to be estimated by the writer, and 
some cases in which the intensities of bells and whistles were not given 
in decibels (only the experimenters’ mere descriptions of ‘weaker,’ 
“still weaker,” ‘“‘weakest,”’ ‘‘stronger,” ‘‘still stronger,’’ and ‘“‘strongest”’ 
being included). On the other hand, it should be pointed out that the 
magnitude of the distances between positions within dimensions and 
intensities were as a rule unequal, and that averaging had to be done by 
combining corresponding positions (i.e., I with I, II with II, III with III, 
and IV with IV). 

The writer is fully aware of some of the pitfalls of his analysis. He 
would like to point out, however, first, that the Pavlov laboratories are 
extremely routinized with regard to experimenter, design, apparatus, 
stimuli, and responses; and, second, that extreme care was taken by him 
to see that each of the nearly 700 comparisons between the CR’s to the 
generalization and to the conditioned stimuli was performed under 
wholly equal conditions. Moreover, while a combined analysis may 
have masked the effects of some variables, one of these variables, the 
amount of training that the CR has received, has been singled out for 
special study. The data from frequencies of metronomes, spatial dis- 
tances of tactions, intensities of lights, and transfers from metronomes 
to lights have been fractionated so as to compare CR generalization 
after 1-20, 21-40, 41-100, 101-300, and more than 300 reinforcements. 
Similar treatments of other variables—which the Russians maintain 
affect CR generalization, such as the age of the animals, cortical ex- 
tirpation, certain drugs, and a few more—would have been possible 
but were not considered worth while undertaking, at least for the time 
being. It is believed, though, that the alleged effects of these variables 
might well have been cancelled out, since the writer included in his com- 
bined analysis data from both supposed generalization-increasing and 
supposed generalization-decreasing studies. 


op 46 


Results for Dimensional (other than intensity) 
CR Generalization 


All the Trudy data on dimensional (other than intensity) CR 
generalization are combined in Table I. Each entry in the table is a 
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mean per cent of generalization of a number of determinations (exact 
number is given in parentheses), obtained from 8 to 67 different experi- 
ments. The ?#’s and P’s of the entries in Table I—as well as of the entries 
in the subsequent tables—have all been ascertained, but their separate 
tabulation would unduly lengthen the article. The most pertinent ones 
will be taken up in the text, in connection with each finding. 


TABLE I 
DIMENSIONAL (OTHER THAN INTENSITY) STIMULUS GENERALIZATION OF SALIVARY 
CONDITIONING IN DoGs. DATA FROM 67 DIFFERENT EXPERIMENTS 
IN PavLov'’s LABORATORY 
Each entry is a mean per cent of conditioned salivation to the non-conditioned 
generalization stimuli. Figures in parentheses are numbers of determinations. 











Steps Removed from Conditioned Stimuli 











Conditioned 
Stimuls I 1 III IV 
Miwesand 61(28) 57(22) 43(16) 45(11) 
Tone 69(23) 59(19) 46(13) 42(10) 
Spatial Taction 78(18) 59(14) 63(9) 54(8) 
Rhythmic Taction 51(16) 57(13) 41(8) 44(8) 





As seen from Table I, the answers to the first two of the previously 
posed ‘‘primary empirical questions’’ (supra, p. 342) are unmistakable. 
Non-conditioned generalization stimuli do evoke conditioned responses, 
and these responses are smaller in magnitude than those evoked by the 
conditioned stimuli. All the ¢’s between the magnitudes of the condi- 
tioned and the generalization CR’s are significant with P equalling .01, 
the smallest ¢ being 17.4. However, the answer to the third question, the 
question of a CR gradient, is by no means certain. Four of the 12 
differences between adjacent generalization stimuli are reversals, and 
four of the remaining eight differences are insignificant, with P equalling 
.05. Yet there would be no reversals and differences between adjacent 
generalization stimuli would be significant if the four dimensional steps 
were reduced to two by combining the first step with the second and the third 
with the fourth. The importance of the last statement, as well as the 
fact that two of the four reversals occurred between the third and the 
fourth dimensional steps, will be discussed in a later section. 


Results for Intensity CR Generalization 


All the data on CR generalization of intensities are contained in 
Table II. They are given in percentages, and separately for each of the 
three lower and each of the three higher intensities. Unlike Table I, the 
gradients in Table II are quite consistent. There are no reversals, and 
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all 12 differences between adjacent stimuli are significant with P equal- 
ling .05. However, Table II shows two gradients: a descending one 
for lower intensities but an ascending one for higher intensities. Indeed, 
it is very doubtful whether intensity generalizations could be at all con- 


TABLE Il 


STIMULUS INTENSITY GENERALIZATION OF SALIVARY CONDITIONING IN Docs. 
DATA FROM 54 DIFFERENT EXPERIMENTS IN PAVLOv’s LABORATORY 


Each entry is a mean per cent of conditioned salivation to the non-conditioned 
generalization stimuli. Figures in parentheses are numbers of determinations. 





Lower Intensity Steps Higher Intensity Steps 














Conditioned eS tt ere é 

Stimuls I 1 Ill I 1 Ul 
Lights 79(14)  69(11) —-$8(8) 118(14)  128(9)  149(8) 
Whistles 68(12)  $8(11)  49(9) 137(13) 149(8)  165(8) 


Bells 72(11) 


64(9) 56(7) 


124(10) 138(8) 149(6) 


sidered true CR generalizations (cf. Hovland, 17). At any rate, these 
generalizations are certainly sui generis, and little ought to be inferred 
from them to generalizations within non-intensity dimensions. Further- 
more, there is reason to believe that an intensity-like factor, namely, 
psychological intensity resulting from summation of stimuli, masks 
true generalizations along such stimuli dimensions as frequencies of 
metronomes and of tactile vibrators. 


Results for Inter-Dimensional and Inter-Sensory CR Generalizations 


What is striking about this type of CR generalization, as disclosed 
in Table III, is its large amount. There is, for instance, more CR 
generalization from a metronome to a whistle than from one metronome 
to another three steps removed, and there is nearly as much generaliza- 
tion from a light to a whistle than from one tone to another four steps 
away.’ These results, among others, cast grave doubt, in the writer’s 
opinion, upon any postulate that the magnitude of CR generalization 
merely varies with the degree of relatedness of the generalization 
stimuli to the conditioned stimuli in some stimulus dimension or 
dimensions. A better case could perhaps be made out for a variation 
with some denotative relatedness or relatednesses in a phenomenal 
world. 


6 It should be mentioned, however, that it is very much easier to establish differential 
conditioning between inter-dimensional and inter-sensory stimuli than between stimuli 
on the same dimension. 
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Results for CR Generalization as a Function of the Amount 
of Training of the CR 


With the exception of intensity generalization which was already 
noted as a special case, all the data in Table IV point to the following 
conclusion: (a) that CR generalization increases in the very initial 
stages of training the CR; (b) with further training of the CR, it begins 


TABLE Ill 


INTER-DIMENSIONAL AND INTER-SENSORY STIMULUS GENERALIZATION OF SALIVARY 
CONDITIONING IN Docs. DATA FROM 58 DIFFERENT EXPERIMENTS 
IN PavLov’s LABORATORY 


Each entry is a mean per cent of conditioned salivation to the non-conditioned 
generalization stimuli. Figures in parentheses are numbers of determinations. 

















Conditioned Generalization Per Cent of 
Stimulus Stimulus Generalization 
Metronome Whistle 44(33) 
Metronome Light 38(31) 
Metronome Rhythmic taction 40(27) 
Whistle Metronome 42(21) 
Whistle Light 36(19) 
Whistle Rhythmic taction 38(20) 
Light Metronome 38(22) 
Light Whistle 39(24) 
Light Rhythmic taction 34(18) 
Rhythmic taction Metronome 41(19) 
Rhythmic taction Whistle 36(21) 
Rhythmic taction Light 32(17) 





to decrease slowly; and (c) after a great number of reinforcements, the 
generalization may increase again. All the ¢t’s between 1—20 and 21-40 
reinforcements are significant (with P equalling .01), while the ?#’s be- 
tween 21-40 and 41-100 and those between 101-300 and more than 300 
reinforcements are significant (with P equalling .05), for frequencies of 
metronomes and for spatial distances. 


Summary of the Evidence from Pavlov’s Laboratory 


A statistical analysis of the data on CR generalization contained in 
67 experiments, performed between 1924 and 1941, in Pavlov’s labora- 
tory provides full and clear answers to the first, second, and fourth 
questions posed in the first section of this article but offers only a partial 
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TABLE IV 


STIMULUS GENERALIZATION OF SALIVARY CONDITIONING IN DoGs As DEPENDENT 
UPON THE NUMBER OF REINFORCEMENTS OF THE CONDITIONED STIMULUS. 
DaTA FROM 67 EXPERIMENTS IN PAVLOvV’s LABORATORY 


Each entry is a mean per cent of conditioned salivation to the non-conditioned 
generalization stimuli. Figures in parentheses are numbers of determinations. 





Number of Reinforcements of the Conditioned Stimulus 











Types of CR 
Consratinntions 1-20 21-40 41-100 101-300 300up 
Frequencies of Metronomes 39(12) 64(17) 55(16) 49(12) 58(15) 
Spatial Distances of Taction 54(8) 72(10) 64(9) 61(7) 74(11) 
Metronomes to Lights 31(6) 42(8) 41(5) 36(5) 39(7) 


Intensities of Lights* 96(10) 99(11) 103(14) 100(12) 96(17) 





* Combining lower and higher intensities. 


and not wholly certain answer to the third question. Specifically, the 
answers are: 


1. Dogs conditioned to secrete saliva upon the application of some condi- 
tioned stimulus will also produce conditioned salivation upon the application 
of related stimuli with which the animals have had no previous pertinent exper- 
ience. 

2. Unless the intensity of the related stimulus is considerably higher than 
that of the conditioned stimulus, the magnitude of the related generalization 
CR will be considerably smaller than that of the trained CR. 

3. CR generalization increases in the very initial stages of training the CR 
but upon further training begins to decrease slowly, while after a large number 
of reinforcements (over-training) it may increase again. 

4, The gradient of CR generalization is very crude, consisting only of two 
or three steps. 

5. The gradient does not vary merely with the degree of relatedness of the 
generalization stimuli to the conditioned stimuli along some stimulus dimension 
or dimensions. 


THE YALE STUDIES 

All the Yale studies to be analyzed here have been performed with 
human subjects and with the GSR as the conditioned response. Unlike 
the studies from Pavlov’s laboratory, the Yale investigations have 
mastered, as might have been expected, not only the physical setups but 
also the design and the statistical treatments of their problems. Indeed, 
Hovland’s three experiments may well be held up as CR Ph.D. para- 
digms. Moreover, there is little doubt that individual experimenters at 
Yale exercise much more independence in interpretations than indi- 
vidual experimenters in Pavlov’s laboratory. 
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Hovland’s Experiment with Frequencies of Tone (16) 


This experiment has been quoted so often as an exemplar of a lawful 
and consistent CR gradient that the writer takes the liberty to re- 
produce here, for purposes of analysis, its main, and practically only, 
table (there are two more single line tables in the article). Hovland’s 
table becomes Table V in this article, and the reader is asked to examine 
it very carefully. 

TABLE V* 
GENERALIZATION OF EXCITATORY TENDENCIES 
Amplitudes of galvanic responses (in mm.) to conditioned tone (0) and to tones 25(1), 
50(2), and 75(3) j.n.d.’s removed in frequency. Each value is average of two determina- 
tions following 16 reinforcements. Subjects I-X were conditioned to tone of 153 cycles; 
subjects XI-XX to tone of 1967 cycles. 














Tonol Stimult 








Subject — 
0 1 2 3 

I 16.2 14.3 12.6 11.4 
I] 22.4 18.1 25.4 20.9 
Ill 13.5 6.7 11.2 6.3 
IV 15.3 6.4 3.3 7.6 
V 19.2 18.5 22.8 ig.o 
VI 16.2 18.5 11.9 13.9 
VII 23.7 17.1 18.0 16.5 
VIII fe 14.1 9.6 13.8 
IX 13.8 10.3 13.4 9.9 
X 22.4 18.7 10.7 15.3 
XI 23.7 21.3 21.1 10.2 
XII 16.5 20.6 13.9 12.4 
XIII 17.7 18.4 15.2 13.7 
XIV 18.6 13.9 14.3 i. 
XV 15.9 3.5 13.8 14.2 
XVI 18.8 12.2 14.6 9.7 
XVII 21.3 9.7 10.5 12.3 
XVIII 23.2 17.8 13.9 14.5 
XIX 13.8 16.8 9.3 11.8 
XX 19.9 12.3 6.9 15.6 
Mean 18.3 14.91 13.62 12.89 
P.E.M. 0.57 0.64 0.8 0.49 


| 





* Reproduced from Hovland with permission. 


As seen from Table V, the mean magnitude of the CR to the condi- 
tioned stimulus was 18.3 +0.57 (P.E.) mm., while the mean magnitudes 
of the generalization CR’s—removed 25, 50, and 75 j.n.d.’s from the 
conditioned stimulus—were respectively; 14.91 +0.64, 13,6+0.80, and 
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12.89+0.49 mm. The differences between the magnitude of the condi- 
ditioned CR and the generalization CR’s are fully reliable statistically, 
and so is the difference between the CR to the first and to the third 
generalization stimulus (Diff./P.E.aiss=4.21). But the differences be- 
tween adjacent generalization stimuli, 1.e., between the first and the second 
and between the second and the third are not reliable statistically and are 
rather small. Furthermore, if we examine the records of individual sub- 
jects, we find the following: 

1. Nineteen of the 20 subjects showed one or more reversals, i.e., had mean 
CR’s to more remote stimuli greater than to less remote stimuli; 

2. Seven of the 19 subjects had mean CR’s to generalization stimuli greater 
than the mean CR’s to the conditioned stimulus; 

3. The 20th subject, who showed no reversals, hardly manifested any grad '- 
ent between the second and the third generalization stimuli—respective CR’s 
being 21.3 and 21.1 mm. 


Thus, not a single of Hovland’s 20 subjects revealed a consistent 
gradient of CR generalization and only one of the three gradient-determining 
differences was statistically reliable. 


Hovland’s Study with Varying Intensities of Tones (17) 


Two equated groups of 16 subjects each were used. The conditioned 
stimuli were a tone of 86 decibels for one group and a tone of 40 decibels 
for the other group, while the generalization stimuli were three descend- 
ing tones 50, 100, and 150 j.n.d.’s removed from the conditioned stimu- 
lus for the first group, and three similarly removed ascending tones for 
the second group. Each conditioned stimulus and each generalization 
stimulus was tested three times, after 16 reinforcements of the condi- 
tioned stimulus with the unconditioned stimulus of electric shock. The 
mean CR to the conditioned tone of 86 decibels was 17.85 mm. while the 
respective CR’s to the descending generalization tones were: 13.37, 
10.94, and 8.9 mm. But the mean CR to the conditioned tone of 40 
decibels was 10.3 mm. while the respective generalization CR’s were: 
12.98, 14.3, and 15.75 mm. Combining the results of the two groups, 
Hovland obtained a mean CR of 14.3+0.6 to the conditioned tones 
and means of 13.7+0.57, 13.17+0.57, and 12.62+0.44 to the three 
non-conditioned generalization tones. Hovland states that such com- 
bining ‘‘enables one to determine the gradient of intensity generalization 
with the intensity effect per se held constant” (p. 282) and believes that 
it is justifiable ‘“‘because the relationship between intensity and magni- 
tude of response conditioned is linear’ (p. 285). This linearity cannot be 
considered wholly established. But even, if it were established, this 
gradient of intensity generalization with intensity per se held constant 
is certainly, as Hovland’s data indicate, very small and very unreliable 
statistically. 
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Hovland’s Study of CR Generalization as a Function of 
Amount of Reinforcement (18) 


Hovland’s findings here are so much like those from Pavlov’s 
laboratory—namely, an increase in generalization in early stages of 
training the CR, then a slow decrease and then again an increase—that 
they need not be restated. The only difference between the types of 
studies is that the decrease in generalization began in Hovland’s sub- 
jects after 16 reinforcements and in Pavlov’s dogs after about 40 rein- 
forcements, a difference that is only apparent, since more reinforce- 
ments are as a rule required to form a salivary CR in a dog than a con- 


ditioned GSR in a man. 
Humphreys’ Experiment (23) 


Humphreys used two methods of reinforcement, a regular and a 
special, in his experiment with conditioning frequencies of tones. With 
the regular method, used for 34 subjects, the conditioned stimulus was 
always reinforced; while with the special method, used for 20 subjects, 
only half of the applications of the conditioned stimulus were accom- 
panied by reinforcement (electric shock). One of Humphreys’ three 
generalization stimuli was 5 j.n.d.’s removed from the conditioned 
stimulus (a tone of 1967 cycles), and another was 15 j.n.d.’s removed. 
The third generalization stimulus, on the other hand, was removed 25 
j.n.d.’s from the conditioned stimulus in one half of the subjects. But 
in the other half it was a tone 26 j.n.d.’s removed, but the lower octave 
of the conditioned stimulus. Humphreys’ results show the mean 
magnitude of the CR to the conditioned tone to have been 3.52 mm., 
with magnitudes of 2.91 for the tone 5 j.n.d.’s removed, 2.84 for the 
15 j.n.d. tone, 2.45 for the 25 j.n.d., and 3.27. mm. for the lower octave 
—when the regular method of reinforcement was used. With the 
special method of 50 per cent reinforcement, the mean magnitude of the 
CR to the conditioned tone was 3.94 mm., while the mean magnitudes 
of the generalization CR’s were respectively: 3.76, 4.19, and 3.13 mm. 
(The last figure is a combination of the CR’s to the tone 25 j.n.d.’s 
removed and to the octave 26 j.n.d.’s away, no separate figures being 
given by the experimenter.) Thus, we have here an experiment on CR 
generalization that shows a reversal and very small and unreliable differ- 
ences between CR’s to generalization stimuli differing widely in dimen- 
sional relatedness. Hull (21) does not cite Humphreys’ study in his 
marshalling of evidence for a true gradient of CR stimulus generaliza- 
tion. But Lashley and Wade (29) do mention it. 


The Bass and Hull Experiment (2) 


Bass and Hull worked with spatial generalization of taction, using 
eight subjects. The generalization stimuli were spaced approximately 
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16, 32, and 48 inches from the conditioned spot, and each generalization 
stimulus was tested 32 times. The mean CR to the conditioned stimulus 
was 5.74+0.39 mm., while the means to the generalization stimuli were 
respectively: 5.63 + 0.49, 4.75 + 0.395, and 3.36+0.32 mm. Four of the 
eight subjects showed reversals, and the subject for whom data are 
presented on four successive days showed reversals on two of the four 
days. In a certain way, however, the gradient obtained by Bass and 
Hull is the sharpest from the Yale laboratories. But, of course, it too— 
with reversals in half of the subjects and practically no difference be- 
tween the group CR to the conditioned stimulus and to the generaliza- 
tion stimulus 16 inches away—could hardly support the conclusion by 
Hull that ‘‘This generalization gradient of reaction strength is a mono- 
tonic decreasing function of the magnitude of the differences between 
the conditiond and the unconditioned’ [generalization] stimuli” (21, 
p. 133). Furthermore, there is a serious criticism of the Bass and Hull 
study, as far as the gradient is concerned, namely: their alternate 
reinforcement of the conditioned stimulus and non-reinforcement of the 
generalization stimuli permitted differential conditioning by contrasts 
to develop. 


Summary and Evaluation of the Yale Studies 


There is on the whole a striking similarity between the results on CR 
generalization in the Yale and in the Pavlov studies. Both provide 
about the same answers to the four questions asked in the first section 
of this article. The fact that the Yale studies were performed with hu- 
man subjects makes their gradient results subject to interpretations of 
“habits of relational thinking’’ (Lashley, 29) and of earlier experience 
with ‘‘conventional dimensions of discriminations” (Hilgard, 14). 
Hull’s statement about the ‘‘relatively non-voluntary character of gal- 
vanic skin reactions” (21) falls short in that in generalization it is the 
consciousness of the stimuli, not only of the responses, that counts, and 
human subjects are certainly conscious of the stimuli inGSR experiments, 
and consciousness of stimuli certainly affects the GSR. 

However, while human subjects could use the devices mentioned by 
Lashley and by Hilgard, they of course need not use them, and the very 
crude and irregular gradients obtained could be construed as evidence 
that they did not, at least consistently, use them. But this may be 
answered by the argument that the ‘‘sets’’ in the Yale studies did not 
call for conscious and active discriminations, so that these have mani- 
fested themselves only occasionally and incidentally (something like 
‘incidental memory” or ‘‘premature reactions” in reaction time experi- 


? Unconditioned is a very confusing adjective here. Non-conditioned would be better. 
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ments). On the other hand, the close similarity between the Yale and 
the Pavlov results should lend support to the supposition that previous 
experience was not much operative in the Yale studies. Ultimately the 
problem seems to resolve itself into the alternative of the Yale findings 
being results of (a) relational thinking superimposed upon a true CR 
gradient or (b) relational thinking superimposed upon chance, with the 
effects of relational thinking varying possibly from zero to 100 per cent. 


RAZRAN’S EXPERIMENTS 


All experiments on CR generalization by the writer were with sal- 
ivary CR’s in college undergraduates. His general technique of salivary 
conditioning has been described previously (42, 44, 46) and need not be 
repeated here. All that might be added are three of its more recent 
characteristics; viz.: (a) multiple intermittent one-second presentations 
of stimuli-to-be-conditioned during single continuous eating periods of 
two to four minutes, so as to provide maximum attention for the stimuli 
and to make the entire task more ‘molar’ and meaningful; (b) misin- 
forming the subjects about the nature of the experiment, so as to fore- 
stall disrupting subjective attitudes; and (c) varying the food and 
scheduling the sessions in late mornings and afternoons, so as to insure 
adequate psychophysiological motivation. Of the three characteristics, 
the most important one is, in a way, ‘‘misinforming the subjects’’ such 
as telling them that the experiment aims to study ‘“‘the effects of hunger 
or satiety or digestion upon eye-fatigue’’ (with visual stimuli) or ‘‘upon 
ear-fatigue’’ (with auditory stimuli) or ‘‘upon memory” (with verbal 
stimuli), and actually administering some ‘‘sham”’ tests of fatigue or 
memory. Thus, the writer’s subjects are very attentive to the stimuli, 
the responses, their own physiological and mental states; but wholly 
unaware of the experimenter’s objective and his attempt to condition 
them. Their ‘‘consciousness’’ and ‘‘sets’’ have been “‘naturally’’ di- 
verted. (Occasionally a subject will ‘‘catch on,” and then his results are 
treated separately.) 


Experiments with Sensory Stimuli 


Two types of experiments were performed. In one experiment, used 
with 32 subjects, the conditioned’stimuli were the flashes of two to ten 
miniature spherical lights (# inches in diameter, 2 c.p., 2.5 volts) of 
the same or of different colors. The lights were arranged in different 
spatial patterns—many of the patterns being the same as the dot ar- 
rangements of Schumann, Rubin, and Wertheimer—and they were 
flashed either simultaneously or in specially selected temporal se- 
quences. Their generalization stimuli were (a) fewer lights, (b) lights 
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differing in color, (c) lights in different spatial arrangements, and (d) 
lights in different temporal sequences. In the other experiment, used 
with four subjects, the conditioned stimuli were 12 musical intervals 
(excluding the natural minor seventh) in the c?-c* octave of a Stoelting 
just harmonium. The generalization stimuli were different musical 
intervals in the same octave and with one common tone, different 
musical intervals in the same octave but with no common tone, the same 
musical intervals in a different octave and in a different key, and the 
same musical intervals in a different octave but in the same key. 

There was no attempt in these experiments to plot CR gradients but 
to a) establish the existence of CR generalization, in general; b) study 
its dependence upon amount of reinforcement of the CR; and partic- 
ularly c) study the dependence of CR generalization upon (1) the spatial, 
temporal, and color patterns in the case of lights, and upon (2) common 
ratios, partials, and absolute tones in the case of the musical intervals. 
The results showed: (a) unmistakable evidence for the existence of CR 
generalization and for the lesser magnitudes of generalization CR’s, (b) 
impossibility of predicting the course of CR generalization to the light 
patterns from either the ‘‘principles of patternization’’ of Wertheimer 
or the simple CR generalization of Pavlov, (c) the determining roles of 
ratios in the CR transfer from musical intervals. 


Phonetographic Generalization (47, 49) 


Four subjects were used. The conditioned stimuli were single 
English words, and the generalization stimuli were words related to the 
conditioned words in sound and spelling, a relatedness named by the 
writer phonetographic. A crude CR gradient was found here. Thus, the 
mean generalization to homophones (urn—“‘earn’’; style—‘‘stile’’; surf 
—'‘serf’’; freeze—‘‘frieze’’) was 37 per cent, while the generalization 
from flower to “‘glower’”’ was 35.1 per cent, from dark to ‘‘mark,’’ 31.6 
per cent, from mock to ‘‘dock,”’ 27.2 per cent, from flower to “shower,” 
20.2 per cent, and from day to ‘‘may,’’ 19.6 per cent. The ?¢’s here are 
significant with P equalling .05, if the differences are more than four 
per cent. 


Semantic Generalization (49) 


Four to 11 subjects were used, and the conditioned stimuli were 
single English words. The generalization stimuli were word related 
to the conditioned words semantically; synonyms, contrasts, coordi- 
nates, supraordinates, subordinates, whole-part’s, part-whole’s, and so 
forth. The mean generalization to the synonyms was 59 per cent, while 
the generalization to the other word categories was the greater the higher 
the frequency of such word categories in free association tests and the faster 
their reaction time in controlled association tests (61, 32). However, this 
relationship held only if the relatedness between the conditioned and 
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the generalization words was classified according to ‘‘relatedness of 
conditioned words to generalization words,” and not as a ‘“‘relatedness 
of generalization words to conditioned words’”’; e.g., only if a conditioned 
word of ‘‘dog’’ and a generalization word of ‘‘animal’’ or a conditioned 
word of “flower’”’ and a generalization word of ‘‘petal’”’ were classed 
respectively as subordinates and as part-whole’s, and not as supra- 
ordinates and as whole-part’s. The significance of this finding will be 
discussed in a later section. 


Effects of Mental Sets upon Semantic CR Generalization (50) 


This study was largely an extension of the one preceding. Before 
being tested for generalization to various word categories, nine subjects 
were divided into three equal and equated groups. Group C, practiced 
corresponding word categories in controlled association tests, e.g., 
practiced supraordinates before being tested for CR generalization to 
supraordinates. Group C2 practiced converse word categories, e.g., prac- 
ticed subordinates before CR tests for supraordinates, while Group C; 
was not subjected to any such preliminary practice. As a result,Group 
C;, the control group, showed a mean CR generalization of 34 per cent. 
Group C, that practiced corresponding word categories manifested a 
mean generalization of 54 per cent, and Group C; that practiced con- 
verse categories, a mean of 25 per cent. The ?#’s here are significant 
for all three group differences with P equalling .01. 


Effects of Cognitive (Knowledge of Stimulus Relations), Voluntary- 
Facilitatory, and Voluntary-Inhibitory Attitudes 


Twelve subjects, divided into four equal and equated groups, were, 
first, conditioned to the tone Con a Stoelting just harmonium and to the 
word flower; and, then, tested for generalization to (a) tones F, B, e, a, 
d', g', c#, f#, and to (b) words ‘‘flour,” ‘‘glower,” “shower,” and 
“scour.”’ The cognitive attitudes for tone generalization were induced 
by the instructions of: ‘‘When you hear a tone in this session, try to 
think of its relatedness to the tone with which we experimented in the 
last two sessions. Try to think whether the tone that you will hear is 
higher or lower and how much higher and how much lower than the 
tone with which we experimented,’’ The voluntary-facilitatory attitudes 
were instilled by: “I’d like to see how well you can control reactions. 
You were conditioned to secrete saliva to a low tone on this instrument 
[conditioning explained at some length]. From now on, you will hear 


the other, and it is your task to secrete most saliva to the tone closest 
to the conditioned tone—less, though, than to the conditioned tone 
itself—and least saliva to the tone most removed from the conditioned 
tone [all eight tones are now demonstrated]. In other words, I would 
like you to build up a saliva scale that will correspond as closely as 











eight higher tones, each about two or three musical intervals higher than - 
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possible to the scale of tones here.’”’ The instructions for the voluntary- 
inhibitory attitudes differed from those for the voluntary-facilitatory 
attitudes in that the subjects were told to “secrete an equal amount of 
saliva to each tone irrespective of its pitch or quality.”” The instructions 
for word generalizations were similar to those of tone generalization 
except that the subjects were also told “not to pay attention to word 
relatedness in meaning but only to that of sound and spelling.”’ Finally, 
there was a control group whose subjects were not given any instructions 
about the generalization. 

The results are presented in Table VI. Space forbids a detailed dis- 
cussion of the table. But a summary statement can be made: within the 
limits of the present experiment cognitive and voluntary attitudes modified 
only a little the subjects’ gradients of CR generalization. 


TABLE VI 


EFFECTS OF COGNITIVE (KNOWLEDGE OF STIMULUS RELATIONS), VOLUNTARY- 
FACILITATORY, AND VOLUNTARY-INHIBITORY ATTITUDES UPON STIMULUS 
GENERALIZATION OF SALIVARY CONDITIONING IN HUMAN SUBJECTS 


The subjects were 12 college undergraduates and the conditioned stimuli were (a) the 
tone Con a harmonium and (b) the word flower. Each entry is a mean of six determina- 
tions, two from each of the three subjects. VF =voluntary-facilitatory attitude, VI = 
voluntary-inhibitory, KR = knowledge of stimulus relations, UI = uninstructed. 











Per Cent of Generalization 

















perieee Generalization Stimuli Reliable 
Attitude Tones Gradient 
— Steps 
F B e a d gi ce fe (estimated) 

UI 67 49 54 42 40 32 41 38 Three 

VF 64 52 44 50 39 40 30 24 Three or Four 
VI 78 72 76 74 56 58 42 48 Two or Three 
KR 62 54 50 41 34 40 32 31 Three or Four 

Words 
Flour Glower Shower Scour 

UI 39 29 32 19 Three 

VF 62 68 52 23 Three 

VI 68 72 60 48 Three 

KR 54 41 45 26 Three 








The Experiment with Transhterated Russian Words 


Nine subjects, unfamiliar with Russian, were divided into three 
equal and equated groups and conditioned to four transliterated Russian 
words: BUKVA,. DOLGO, KUPIT, and SMESHNOY. Group N was 
not told the meanings of the words. Group G was told the meanings of 
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the words before being tested for generalization, while Group CG was 
given one set of meanings before the primary training of the CR, and 
another reverse set of meanings before the generalization tests (having 
been assured that the second set was the correct one). The subjects in 
Group N did not, of course, show any significant semantic CR gen- 
eralization. But the important point brought out by the experiment was 
that the course and range of the semantic generalization was deter- 
mined entirely by the meanings given to the Russian words before 
the generalization tests. The meanings imparted prior to the original train- 
ing of the CR had no effect upon the subsequent semantic generalization of 
the CR to the verbal stimuli. 


Summary of Raszran’s Results 


Besides corroborating in the main the findings of the Yale and the 
Pavlov laboratories (as analyzed by the writer), the writer’s results 
indicate that: 


1. With human subjects, gradients of CR generalization, though very crude 
ones, are more evident with verbal than with sensory conditioned stimuli. 

2. With musical intervals as the conditioned stimuli, common ratios deter- 
mine much more the course of CR generalization than common constituent 
tones, either fundamentals or partials; with flashes of lights as the conditioned 
stimuli, the spatial patterns of the lights are more determining than the colors 
of the lights in the patterns; and with verbal conditioned stimuli, relatedness in 
meanings is more significant than relatedness in sound and spelling. 

3. Mental sets are effective in determining the general direction and magni- 
tude of CR generalization but do not seem to be of much significance—without 
special training—in creating or in counteracting the gradients of the generaliza- 
tion. 

4. The course and very existence of CR generalization is more likely a func- 
tion of the subsequent testing for generalization than of the original training of 


the conditioning.* 
THE TOTAL EVIDENCE AND THE LASHLEY-WADE INTERPRETATIONS 


Total evidence adduced heretofore is, in the writer’s estimate, dis- 
cordant with either (a) the views of Pavlov that CR generalization is a 
function of the undulation of cortical excitation or (b) the views of Hull 
that the generalization gradient is a monotonic decreasing function of 
the magnitude of the differences between the conditioned and the gen- 
eralization stimuli. But the possible concordance of the evidence with 


8 In one study by the writer (50), the CR generalizations of four subjects, who were 
conditioned to controversial sentences such as ‘‘socialism is desirable,’’ seemed to be 
affected by the socio-political views of the subjects, while the conditioning itself showed 
no such differences. However, these results were obtained from a very small number of 
subjects and must be considered very tentative. 
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the Lashley and Wade interpretations—outlined in the Introduction— 
deserves careful examination. 


Generalization as a failure of association. There is no doubt in the 
writer’s mind that a good deal of presumed evidence of CR generaliza- 
tion is due to a failure of association. To Lashley and Wade’s in- 
sightful observations, he would add the following experimental support: 


1. In six different experiments from Pavlov’s laboratory (24, 27, 37, 53, 62, 
63) it was shown that dogs conditioned to a compound stimulus—light and 
taction, light and sound, two different sounds or lights or tactile stimuli—had 
usually failed to produce a CR, when only one of the stimuli, supposedly the 
weaker one, was presented alone. There was no generalization to these compo- 
nents of the compound stimulus, even though they were physically present dur- 
ing the original CR training and even though they obviously were physically 
similar to the compound stimulus (partial identity.) And the only sensible in- 
terpretation of this phenomenon would seem to be that the animals failed to 
associate these particular component stimuli with the total CR situation, that 
the stimuli were not ‘‘attended to,”’ were present but ineffective. Pavlovian ex- 
planations that in such cases the weaker stimuli become inhibited by the stronger 
ones contradict their own doctrine that all aspects of a stimulus are associated 
with the conditioned response. Or, to put it differently, if weaker stimuli are 
inhibited by stronger stimuli during primary conditioning, why do not the 
weaker generalization bonds become inhibited by the stronger conditioned 
bonds, and why is there generalization altogether? 

2. In a number of experiments from Pavlov’s laboratory, partially decor- 
ticated or badly injured or specially drugged dogs are often reported to manifest 
a great deal of CR generalization. And a widening of generalization is also often 
described in old dogs, young puppies, and in lower animals. Inasmuch as in all 
these case associative capacity is no doubt reduced, an interpretation of their 
generalizations in terms of failure of association seems very reasonable. 


However, against these two considerations the writer would pit four 
others: viz.: 


1. Partially decorticated and injured, and old dogs have also been reported 
by Pavlov and his students as having reduced greatly the scope of their general- 
ization. 

2. The frequent increase of CR generalization in the initial stages of training 
the CR—which the writer believes to be an established fact—does not go well 
with a “failure of association”’ interpretation. 

3. Failure of association could hardly apply to the generalizations obtained 
by Grandine and Harlow (9) and by Grice (10) who used a Lashley-Wade tech- 
nique. 

4. Failure of association could not explain the generalizations in the writer’s 
experiments in which the subjects attended very minutely to the stimuli, and 
probably not too well the generalizations in other experiments with human sub- 
jects. 


In other words, while failure of association may account, in the 
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writer’s estimate, for a good deal of reported CR generalization, it does 
not explain a/J CR generalization reported. Probably Lashley and 
Wade did not themselves mean it to do so. 

Generalization as a product of variable stimulus thresholds. Again, it 
seems well probable that some data on CR generalization are to be at- 
tributed to variable stimulus thresholds. In spatial generalization of 
taction, Loucks (30) actually demonstrated what he called peripheral 
mechanical irradiation by stimulating a point not too far from the 
conditioned spot with a “‘pricker’’ obtained from Pavlov’s laboratory. 
And the writer pointed out earlier in this article the probable masking 
effects of intensity in CR generalization. Still, there is a limit to variable 
thresholds, and the writer doubts very much whether such a concept 
could be of any value in interpreting CR generalization to stimuli far 
removed from the conditioned stimulus, inter-dimensional and inter- 
sensory generalization, generalization by the Lashley-Wade <echnique, 
and generalization in the writer’s experiments. 

Generalization along discriminated dimensions. The main argument 
here is the Lashley and Wade statement, quoted earlier, that ‘‘It [true 
generalization] does not occur in conditioning to a single stimulus but is 
somehow a function of differential training with two or more stimuli 
on the same dimension”’ (p. 82). This apparently means that, according 
to Lashley and Wade, whatever CR generalization cannot be explained 
by “failure of association” or by “variable stimulus thresholds,” its 
cause must be sought in the reactional biographies of the stimuli in- 
volved, a laudable but difficult matter. To be sure, reactional biog- 
raphies are very important, and the writer could point to the experi- 
ments by Prokofiev and Zeliony (38) and particularly to the one by 
Brogden (6) on sensory pre-conditioning which show the interactions of 
sensory stimuli in animals without even reinforcement; as well as to the 
effects of previous experience on CR gradients in his own experiments. 
Yet in the 67 studies from Pavlov’s laboratory which the writer analyzed 
he ruled out results with dogs that had had, as far as could be ascer- 
tained, some previous experience with the generalization stimuli. And 
in the writer’s own experiments, discriminative sets modified but did 
not wholly change the character of the subjects’ CR gradients. Further- 
more, on general grounds and analogies, Lashley and Wade’s total denial 
of the existence of a true single-stimulus absolute value generalization is 
not wholly borne out by their own statement. They state: “... 
memory for relations is much more permanent than memory for ab- 
solute properties’ (p. 86), which to the writer means that transposition 
is more significant than generalization, a view with which the writer 
tends, in a large way, to agree (cf. 44). But to the writer the statement 
also means an admission of the existence of memory for absolute prop- 
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erties and, by analogy, the existence of a true single-stimulus CR 
generalization.® 


THE WRITER’S Own INTERPRETATIONS 


The writer’s own interpretations of CR generalization rest upon 
three considerations: a bifactoral theory; a ‘‘subsequent testing’’ hypothe- 
sis; a doctrine of a qualitative, categorizing, ‘rating scale’’ type CR gradi- 
ent. 

The bifactoral theory. The bifactoral theory of CR generalization 
maintains that there are two kinds of generalizations: (a) pseudo- 
generalisation and (b) true generalization. Pseudo-generalization, well 
accounted for by Lashley and Wade’s interpretations, correlates, for 
the most part, negatively with organismic capacity. It predominates in 
the CR generalizations of lower animals (fish, guinea-pigs), in partially 
decorticated or very young or very old higher animals, in states of 
fatigue and inattention, and in some stages of CR training (initial, over- 
training). True generalization, on the other hand, is a positive capacity 
of the organism, an ability to generalize absolute characteristics of 
stimuli or objects. It seems to increase with maturity, alertness, post- 
operative recovery from cortical extirpations, administration of some 
drugs, and other capacity-enhancing influences.’® Analogically, perhaps, 
the relation of pseudo-generalization to true generalization is not unlike 
that of the undifferentiated total action of the young foetus to the 
structured whole activites of the fully developed individual. 

The subsequent testing hypothesis. The ‘‘subsequent testing” hy- 
pothesis asserts that CR generalization develops, not during the 
original training of the conditioned stimuli, but during the subsequent 
testing of the generalization stimuli. The writer agrees here fully with 
Lashley and Wade that ‘‘there is no ‘irradiation’ or spread of effects 
during primary conditioning”’ (p. 74) and disagrees with the assump- 
tions of Pavlov and Hull and Spence that during original CR training 
some sort of generalization bonds, latent but later ready to function, are 
automatically developed. He believes that such assumptions are not 
only cumbersome physiologically and superfluous logically, but also 


* The writer agrees also with Lashley and Wade that the ‘“‘basic nervous mechanism is 
one of reaction to ratios of excitation” (p. 86). But he believes that some ratio of excita- 
tion is also involved in simple conditioning, a ratio between the reaction-patterns of the 
conditioned and the unconditioned stimuli. 

10 The writer regrets not to be able to discuss here the evidence for these assertions. 
One reason is lack of space. Another is that the evidence has not been fully analyzed yet, 
and that these assertions are thus based only upon impressions of reading Russian 
studies, and in the case of lower animals upon an earlier, not completely up to date, re- 
view by the writer (41) of the topic. 
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that they are contradicted by a series of his own experiments. According 
to his view, all effects of generalization are generated during tests of 
generalization." 

The doctrine of a qualitative, categorizing, ‘‘rating scale’’ type of CR 
gradient. This doctrine is in a way the crux of the writer’s interpreta- 
tions. It is based upon a statistical and a logical analysis of total evi- 
dence which, in the writer’s estimate, demonstrates that there is a true 
CR gradient, but that this gradient is very qualitative and very crude, 
consisting of only a few steps, perhaps more steps in human beings than 
in dogs, but few just the same. Apparently, when human beings or dogs 
that have been conditioned to some stimulus or object are confronted 
with some new non-conditioned but in some way related stimulus or 
object, they categorize or rate the new stimulus on some sort of crude 
similarity-dissimilarity scale. With human subjects, introspections 
actually reveal such categorizing attitudes as ‘‘similar,’”’ ‘‘very similar,” 
‘not so similar,” ‘somewhat similar,”’ ‘‘dissimilar,’”’ ‘‘very dissimilar,” 
and the like—attitudes that apparently control or even initiate the 
generalization responses. And it is the writer’s contention that some 
such categorizing behavior is operative also in animals. 

This categorizing is thought by the writer to be very dynamic and 
changeable and varying much more with the organic dimensions of the 
organism than with the physical dimensions of the external stimuli in the 
CR situation (data deny significant variations with the latter). Its 
neurophysiology is regretfully obscure, as regretfully as the neuro- 
physiology of learning in general.’* But it should not be difficult to con- 
ceive the organic dimensions with which it might correlate: perhaps the 
movement-produced stimuli of Guthrie, or the situation-sets of Wood- 
worth, or even the means-ends-capacities of Tolman. At any rate, 
qualitative step-like CR gradients and only such gradients are objec- 
tively demonstrable. So that those of the writer’s colleagues who 
fear anthropomorphism more than zoomorphism need accept only the 
type of gradient and not its human analogy. While to others, rating 
scales in dogs should be no less welcome than hypotheses in rats. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Four views of CR generalization have been considered: 


1. Cortico-physiological (Pavlov, Bekhterev): CR generalization is a func- 
tion of a wave-like irradiation of cortical excitatior. It posits a quantitative con- 


tinuous CR gradient. 
2. Physico-behavioral (Hull, Spence): CR generalization is a monotonic de- 


1! Tt might be worth considering a similar hypothesis for transposition and for more 


complex transfer phenomena. 
12 The writer is much more in accord with Loucks than with Skinner and Hull about 


the need and value of correlating behavior with neurophysiology; but he does defer to 
Lashley about the paucity of our knowledge in this area. 
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creasing function of the magnitude of the differences between the conditioned 
stimulus and the generalization stimuli. It, too, posits a quantitative continu- 
ous CR gradient. 

3. Failure of association-transposition (Lashley and Wade): some reported 
data on CR generalization are due to failure of association; others represent 
transpositions of discriminated dimensions. It denies the existence of true CR 
generalization. 

4. Categorizing-rating (Razran): While recognizing the roles of failure of as- 
sociation and transposition, it affirms the existence of a true CR generalization 
which is attributed to the organism’s categorizing or rating of related stimuli 
on some sort of crude similarity-dissimilarity scale. It posits a very crude and 
qualitative CR gradient. 


Adduced evidence favors the fourth view and is clearly in disagree- 
ment with the first two views." 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY AS A PROBLEM IN 
LEARNING THEORY! 


EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR. 
State University of Iowa 


It has become increasingly apparent that clinical psychologists are 

more and more drawing psychotherapy into their compass of activities. 
If this enlargement of scope is to be something more than a trading 
of one’s psychological birthright for a share of psychiatric pottage, it 
would seem imperative that the therapeutic functions of the psycholo- 
gist be regarded from the point of view of research as well as from that 
of practice. As Sanford (47) puts it, 
What should be of great help to us here is our training in scientific method and 
our tradition of research-mindedness. It would be hard to name an area in 
which research is more needed than it is in therapy, or an area in which what is 
being done lags further behind what might be done. ... And one might say, 
furthermore, that it is primarily up to the psychologist to perform this needed 
research. 


The difficulties in the way of such inquiry, however, are enormous, 
as is well attested to by the paucity of investigations of the therapeutic 
process in terms of the problems, techniques, and concepts common to 
general psychology. The nature of some of these barriers to psychologi- 


cal research on a matter of such importance probably merits some brief 
attention. 

In the first place, there are situational deterrents to research in 
psychotherapy. Counseling? usually takes place in a “‘service”’ setting 
and is consequently seldom subject to the kinds of exact manipulation 
required by rigorous experimentation. Often, attempts to control vari- 
ous factors in the therapeutic set-up give rise to serious ethical problems 
concerning the relationship of the therapist and his agency to their 
clients, and certainly the pressure of the demand for counseling services 
frequently conflicts with the requirements of a research program. Sec- 


1 This article represents a revision and extension of an earlier attempt (51) to con- 
ceptualize psychotherapy in terms of systematic behavior theory. Acknowledgment 
must be made to a number of people, foremost among whom is Dr. O. H. Mowrer, who, 
though he may recognize some of his ideas in the ensuing pages, must not be held re- 
sponsible either for their form or for the uses to which they are put. Others are Dr. 
Kenneth Spence and Dr. I. E. Farber, of the University of Iowa, who have been in- 
valuable sources of stimulation and instruction but who are absolved from any re- 
sponsibility for what is here said. 

2 The terms counseling and psychotherapy are here used interchangeably without 
regard for any of the distinctions they are sometimes employed to convey. 
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ondly, the problem of complexity gives one pause. Psychotherapy is a 
form of social interaction, an active social situation, in which many 
subtle, difficult-to-isolate aspects of the personalities of both patient and 
counselor must be taken into consideration. The therapist is not merely 
the wielder of some supposedly meliorative technique but is deeply in- 
volved as a personality in the counseling process. Thus, the psychology 
of the psychologist, as well as the psychology of the patient and the 
nature of the therapeutic method, enters into the determination of the 
therapeutic end product. Third, there are personne! problems militating 
against effective research in psychotherapy. Psychologists most fa- 
miliar with the therapeutic process are seldom well schooled in the ex- 
perimental and conceptual skills basic to fruitful investigations in gen- 
eral psychology, whereas those who are best equipped technically and 
conceptually as research workers are generally rather untutored in 
therapeutic techniques, are unfamiliar with clinical material, and are 
frequently repelled by the admittedly gross and somewhat nebulous 
notions clinicians use in their efforts to conceptualize the complex phe- 
nomena with which they work. In sum, the situational lack of amena- 
bility of psychotherapy to experimental inquiry, the enormous com- 
plexity of the factors entering into the counseling process, and the dif- 
erences in training and interest between clinical and laboratory workers 
all tend to impede a rapprochement between psychotherapy and the re- 
search functions characteristic of general psychology. 

In spite of these difficulties, there is one slender lead that might be 
profitably followed in the attempt to provide a basis for the concep- 
tualization and investigation of psychotherapy as a problem in general 
psychology. This is the widespread recognition that psychotherapy is 
essentially a learning process and should be subject to study as such. 

This point of view is not only in harmony with the general concep- 
tion of counseling as a conversation or series of conversations between 
two persons, therapist and patient, the goal of which is to resolve the 
conflicts, reduce the anxiety, or somehow modify the behavior of the 
latter—a conception which clearly implies learning; it has been more or 
less clearly so verbalized by a number of clinical workers. Cameron (4) 
sees the desideratum of counseling as the patient’s ‘‘acquisition of nor- 
mal biosocial behavior,’’ a statement which definitely implies the learn- 
ing of new ways of reacting as a function of the therapeutic process. 
Alexander and French (1) advance as a basic therapeutic principle the 
reexposure of the client, within the favorable circumstances of psycho- 
therapy, to emotional situations with which he was unable to deal in 
the past. Presumably, the justification for such a reexposure rests on 
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the hypothesis that its occurrence ‘‘under more favorable conditions” 
in some way permits the patient to learn more adequate ways of coping 
with such experiences. Rogers (45) describes the therapeutic process as 
a freeing of the “‘growth capacities’ of the individual which permits 
him to acquire “more mature” ways of reacting. If “growth” in this 
context means (as it must) something more than physiological matura- 
tion, and if it is not to be lumped with the old and rather mystic homeo- 
pathic notion of the vis medicatrix naturae, it must refer to the client’s 
acquisition of new modes of response. Such new modes of response are 
“more mature’’ because for a given patient they are less fraught with 
anxiety or conflict. Thus, Rogers is actually talking about psycho- 
therapy as a learning process. White (64) insists that, “‘Psychotherapy 
is designed to bring about learning ...’’; and Darley (7) argues that 
unless the process of learning in counseling is demonstrated, it is not 
legitimate to infer that the modifications of behavior that may occur 
during or following therapy are necessarily outcomes of therapy. 

In spite of this widespread acknowledgement of psychotherapy as a 
learning process, there have been few attempts (11, 25, 49, 50) syste- 
matically to formulate therapy in terms of learning theory. This paper 
represents a tentative, apologetically offered effort to construct a 
learning-theory interpretation of counseling that will help to narrow the 
gap between practitioner and researcher, clinician and experimentalist, 


and to encourage some much needed investigation. 


CoMMON FACTORS IN SCHOOLS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


When one surveys the various theories and practices of psycho- 
therapy in an effort to find those common factors which a learning- 
theory interpretation of the counseling process must cover, it appears 
possible to make four summarizing general statements: 


1. All schools of psychotherapy can with some justice claim cures (46). Not- 
able successes seem to be the common property of virtually all forms of counsel- 
ing from moral suasion through non-directive therapy to psychoanalysis. 

2. Clinical patients,’ in spite of their enormous differences, tend to present 
a similar problem in that one of their primary motivations is anxiety and much 
of their non-integrative or “‘symptomatic”’ behavior is maintained on the basis 
of anxiety reduction. 

3. The goal common to most psychotherapies is the modification of the 
client’s underlying anxiety. This is related to the hypothesis that once his moti- 
vation is altered, the overt habit structures of the patient will change. 


* The “clinical patients” spoken of in this paper include only those classifiable as 
neurotic or ‘‘maladjusted.”’ Nothing said here is meant to apply to psychotics, psycho- 
paths, or behavior problems associated with endocrine disturbances or lesions of the 
central or autonomic nervous systems. 
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4, Finally, all types of counseling employ the techniques of the therapeutic 
relationship, the unique social situation that is formed when therapist and pa- 
tient meet to discuss the problems of the latter, and of conversational content, 
that is, of talking about certain things within the therapeutic setting rather than 
others. 


A word must be said about each of these four factors which seem to 
be common to the various forms of counseling, regardless of the doc- 
trinal banners flown. 


All schools report cures. If it is true that the proponents of various 
theories of psychotherapy all seem able to claim successes, and if it is 
true—as has often been pointed out—that successes are no proof of 
therapeutic theory, then it would seem to follow that an understanding 
of the counseling process would be furthered by giving more attention 
to the conditions under which the patient’s learning of new modes of 
reaction takes place within the general clinical setting. If this is a fair 
notion, based as it is on the conception of therapy as a learning situa- 
tion, it might be instructive to explore the points in common among the 
different approaches to counseling in terms of (a) the similarity of 
patients’ problems, (b) the agreement among clinicians gs-togoals, and 
(c) the techniques common to nearly all therapeutic’€nterprises. Such 
an exploration might lead to a formulation of the learning process in 
counseling in terms of these three sets of information. 

Similarities in clinical cases. While from the practical standpoint of 
dealing therapeutically with patients it is necessary to consider each 
case in all its uniqueness, from a theoretical point of view it is instructive 
to look for similarities. This amounts to asking the rather ambitious 
questions of (a) What constitutes the core of ‘“‘neurosis’”’ or ‘‘malad- 
justment’’? and (b) What are the common problems faced by therapists 
in their contacts with patients? While no definitive answer can be given 
here, it is important to consider these issues as bearing on the goals and 
techniques employed by counselors of different theoretical persuasions 
and as factors to be accounted for in attempting to formulate a learning- 
theory interpretation of the therapeutic process. 

A point on which there seems to be widespread agreement is, in 
Horney’s (17) phrase, that ‘‘one essential factor common to all neuroses 
... 1s anxieties and the defenses built up against them.”’ The phenomena 
clinically identified as feelings of insecurity, feelings of inadequacy, and 
guilt feelings are all variants of anxiety in the sense that they involve 
debilitating expectations of future punishment. Likewise, it would seem 
that the “‘phenomenological self-concept”’ of Combs (6) and Rogers (45) 
refers to little more than a patient’s level of anxiety, guilt, or in- 
adequacy, together with his verbalizations, accurate or otherwise, of his 
defenses against them. 

To conceptualize anxiety usefully, it is necessary to discriminate be- 
tween anxiety and fear or, as Freud (12, 13, 14) did, between neurotic 
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anxiety and objective anxiety. Fear may be thought of as an affective 
reaction proportionate to some external danger. Anxiety, on the other 
hand, differs from fear in at least two ways. First, if one asks a “‘neu- 
rotic’”’ patient what he is afraid of, he will admit to being afraid but wil] 
generally have no idea of what the source of the possible danger might 
be. Anxiety may be aptly termed either a fear of ‘‘nothing”’ or a fear of 
something which is objectively irrelevant. Second, while both fear and 
anxiety are anticipatory states involving some kind of premonition of 
danger, the signal to which anxiety is a reaction is usually internal, some 
impulse to act in a way that has been forbidden. An illustrative case 
may clarify this point. 

E. B., a 24-year-old male undergraduate veteran, despite slightly better than 
average academic ability, is making poor grades and is in danger of being dis- 
missed from his university. He complains of being ‘‘unable’’ to study, feelings 
of inferiority in social groups, and serious doubts as to both his intellectual and 
social adequacy. He has some guilt feelings about having transferred from a pre- 
medical curriculum to English, because his parents are quite eager for him to 
become a physician. His father is a farmer who has been quite successful finan- 
cially and in community politics, and who has been highly ambitious for his 
son. He has imposed very high standards of attainment on the boy, has been 
quite strict and stern with him and has had a number of set ideas which he felt 
that the youngster should accept and act upon “for his own good.”” Any devia- 
tion on the part of the patient from the parentally prescribed ways of doing was 
met with severe punishment, the verbal part of which usually consisted in a 
variety of changes rung on the theme of the boy’s worthlessness and a series of 
predictions that he would come to no good end. In short, any self-initiated 
activity—behavior which the parents themselves did not lay out—was fraught 
with danger. When the boy began counseling, he was squarely on the horns of 
a dilemma: unable to meet parental demands for a variety of reasons, he was 
also unable to initiate any divergent plans of his own without experiencing a 
flood of anxiety, i.e., anticipations of parental punishment. 


This, if it is acceptable, leads to a general formulation of non- 
integrative or neurotic behavior. Anxiety has repeatedly been shown to 
have drive properties (29, 32), and on the basis of the anxiety drive, in- 
dividuals who are maladjusted seem to develop various overt reaction 
patterns that become stable according to the degree to which they 
reduce the anxiety. This statement in terms of contemporary reinforce- 
ment theory (19) is quite in keeping with Freud’s (12) idea of the inter- 
changeability of anxiety and symptom, by which he means that through 
the formation of symptoms the patient protects himself from anxiety 
attacks. Anxiety is allayed by some anxiety-reducing symptom; if 
the symptomatic behavior is somehow eliminated, the anxiety returns. 
On the basis of this notion it is possible to define a neurosis or a malad- 
justment in terms of behavior which serves to reduce anxiety directly 
without altering the conditions which produce the anxiety. Freud con- 
sistently refers to anxiety as a signal of impending danger; the malad- 
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justed person is one who either consciously or unconsciously engages in 
acts which eliminate or neutralize the signal while leaving the objective 
danger unaffected. He is in the position of the motorist who shuts his 
eyes to warnings of dangerous curves, thus protecting himself from 
worry but leaving himself liable to serious accidents. 

Such a conception permits an explanation of the curious observation 
that non-integrative behavior is at the same time self-defeating and 
self-perpetuating. It is self-defeating in that such behavior leads in- 
eviatably to further punishment: the motorist has accidents; the il- 
lustrative case suffers academic failures and social disarticulation 
through his avoidance of study to protect himself from the anxiety en- 
gendered by self-initiated activity and his withdrawal from social 
affairs to hide his ‘“‘worthlessness.”” It is self-perpetuating because of 
the immediate reinforcement derived from anxiety reduction. Since the 
occurrence of a reinforcing state of affairs lies on the temporal gradient 
of reinforcement in greater proximity to the anxiety-reducing behavior 
than does the more remote punishment, the connection between the 
external and internal cues of anxiety and the non-integrative response 
tends to be strengthened (38). 

A necessary concept in a theory of anxiety is that of repression. This 
notion refers to the exclusion from communicability (consciousness) of 
an impulse to act which has led to punishment. When a parent punishes 
a child severely for some tabooed act, the impulse to commit such an act 
becomes, through its association with the punishment, a stimulus for 
anxiety. One way by which the anxiety may be avoided is through 
repression—the exclusion from awareness of the impulse. If the repres- 
sion is complete, there is a thorough-going allaying of anxiety, and the 
forbidden impulse no longer constitutes a problem. 

Difficulty arises because repression is seldom if ever complete. The 
individual is constantly threatened by ‘‘a return of the repressed’’ (14) 
which touches off anxiety without the patient’s being able to verbalize 
the cues for it. In short, the repressed impulse, although excluded from 
communicability, is still operative at subliminal levels. Why this 
should be true is something of a psychological mystery, although some 
light is shed upon it by investigations of punishment. Estes (9), for 
example, by a series of experiments has shown that punishment does 
not extinguish a response which has been positively reinforced. He 
concludes, 


. ++. @ response cannot be eliminated from an organism’s repertoire more rap- 
idly with the aid of punishment than without it. In fact, severe punishment may 
have precisely the opposite effect. . . . The punished response continues to exist 
in the organism's repertoire with most of its original latent strength. While it is 
suppressed, the response is not only protected from extinction, but it also may 
become a source of conflict. An emotional state, such as “anxiety” or “dread,” 
which has become conditioned to the incipient movements of making the re- 
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sponse will be aroused by any stimuli which formerly acted as occasions for the 
occurrence of the response (pp. 37-38). 


This provides a neat parallel to what is implied in the concept of repres- 
sion. 

In summary, then, one might say that clinical cases share in common 
(a) anxiety touched off by (b) unverbalized, unsuccessfully repressed 
impulses to act in ways that have met with punishment, and (c) per- 
sistent non-integrative behavior of many kinds, which reduces the 
anxiety but does nothing about eliminating its objective causes. 

Common goals in psychotherapy. In spite of its non-integrative 
nature, overt neurotic behavior acquires remarkable persistence 
through anxiety-avoidance. This persistence is probably the factor 
most responsible for the failure and consequent elimination of clinical 
techniques aimed at the elimination of symptoms. Such a goal, in effect, 
defined psychotherapy as a process of robbing the patient of his de- 
fenses against anxiety without alleviating the unbearable state of dread. 
Since such an end is impossible of realization, advice, persuasion, ex- 
hortation, and suggestion have largely gone by the board in favor of 
methods which focus on the client’s anxiety itself. 

In other words, the goal of most modern psychotherapies is the 
modification of the emotional determinants of neurotic behavior. Thus, 
Alexander and French (1) speak of therapy as ‘‘a corrective emotional 
experience,’’ which presumably results in a diminution of anxiety and a 
consequent elimination of persistent non-integrative behavior from the 
patient’s repertoire. Likewise, White (64) points out that ‘‘Psycho- 
therapy does not take place primarily in the sphere of intellect... . 
Its sphere of operation is the patient's feelings.” The kind of learning 
with which counseling is concerned has to do chiefly with the alteration 
of motives and affective drives. This does not mean, of course, that the 
therapist is uninterested in his client’s overt behavior; on the contrary, 
it is his job to help the patient alter it and achieve a repertoire of more 
integrative habits. But since this goal does not seem attainable through 
any kind of direct manipulation, the counselor generally works on the 
elimination of the basic anxieties, implicitly hypothesizing that once the 
drive conditions are changed, the neurotic behavior will show less 
strength. 

Common tools in psychotherapy. From the standpoint of technique, 
there are two main aspects of the counseling process, common to all 
schools of psychotherapy. One is the unique relationship that develops 
between therapist and patient; the other is the conversational content, 
what they talk about during their sessions together. The proponents 
of different theories of counseling may emphasize one or the other of 
these factors, but both figure in their final formulations of therapeutic 
procedure. Thus, Williamson (66) and Kraines (24) stress the therapist's 
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obtaining personal information from the client so that the counselor may 
guide him somehow to a higher level of adjustment. In spite of this 
emphasis, both these clinicians devote a good deal of attention to the 
necessity of establishing and maintaining rapport or winning and 
retaining the patient’s confidence. On the other hand, therapists like 
Taft (60), Allen (2), and Rogers (44) play up the quality of the counselor- 
client relationship and are concerned only secondarily with the con- 
versational content aspect of therapeutic interviews. Nonetheless, they 
are quite insistent that the proper content of counseling contacts is the 
“feelings” of the patient rather than his overt behavior or his in- 
tellectualized beliefs. 

What is this content factor in counseling? What are the areas of 
discussion between counselor and counselee? In line with the foregoing 
(although at variance with a widespread belief among laymen), thera- 
peutic conversations are concerned with the patient’s overt behavior 
only insofar as it bears on his covert reactions—the anxieties from which 
he suffers and against which he so non-integratively defends himself. 

The client’s anxiety (guilt feelings, feelings of inferiority, or in- 
adequacy), then, constitutes the central topic of concern in psycho- 
therapeutic interviews. But clinicians are also interested in the oc- 
currences that engender anxiety. Especially are they interested in the 
formative past experiences* which have been associated with anxiety, 
and they encourage patients to discuss such events and their reactions 
to them rather fully. Emphasis throughout seems to be more on the 
way the client feels about his experience rather than on the objective 
accuracy of his reportage. 

Thus the conversational content of counseling consists chiefly in the 
discussion of the patient’s anxieties and the conditions which either 
currently evoke them or seem to be causally linked in some historical 
sense to them. 

The relationship aspect of therapeutic procedure has been recently 
most vigorously expounded by Rogers (44), Snyder (54), and other 
members (3, 6) of the so-called non-directive or client-centered school. 
Such a notion is, of course, by no means new to counseling technique. 
Freud (13) in stressing the idea of transference was talking about 
essentially the same thing: the basic role in psychotherapy of the 
affective bonds uniting client to counselor. In the case of orthodox 


* Even therapists like Rogers, who verbally disclaim any interest in personal history 
data, hardly prevent their patients’ discussing past experiences. It would be revealing to 
go systematically through a series of electrically recorded non-directive interviews to see 
if the data collected fall very far short of affording a relatively complete case history. In 
a preliminary trial by the writer, using material collected from twelve sessions with one 
case, the greater part of a typical anamnestic form could be filled out from the transcrip- 
tions of the recordings. 
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psychoanalysis, transference refers to the displacement of childish 
attitudes from the analysand’s past to the analyst, who becomes a sub- 
stitute for the important previous objects of his patient’s loves and 
hates. That such things do take place in psychotherapy is not ques- 
tioned, but whether they must occur in just such a form for counseling 
to be successful may be doubted. For present purposes, it is merely 
necessary to establish the point that the relationship factor is inherent 
in the psychoanalytic approach to therapy. Cameron (4), writing from 
a point of view strongly influenced by Adolph Meyer, says, 

.... the acquisition of normal biosocial behavior may be greatly facilitated by 
the organization of a permissive situation, in which the patient has maximal 
opportunity to work through his attitudes and responses overtly in the presence 
of a skilled therapist. . .. The immediate goal of treatment in the behavior dis- 
orders is that of establishing a biosocial interrelationship ...in which patient 
and therapist participate. The ultimate goal is that of making this interrela- 
tionship unnecessary and terminating it with benefit to the patient (pp. 576- 
577). 


Dejerine and Gauckler (8) warn, ‘If... you have not been able to 
awaken a reciprocal sympathy in your patient, and if you have not 
succeeded in gaining his confidence, it is useless to go any further. The 
result that you will obtain will be worthless....’’ Sullivan (58) 
stresses the concept of parataxis and speaks of the psychiatrist’s 
“participating helpfully in the life of the patient.” 

While there may be some important differences among the various 
points of view just touched on, it may be pointed out that there is 
virtually universal agreement among clinicians on the importance of the 
relationship; there is also high agreement on certain of its character- 
istics. 

The most underscored aspect of the therapeutic relationship seems 
to be its warmth, permissiveness, and complete freedom from moralistic 
and judgmental attitudes on the part of the counselor. Far from being 
a coldly objective consideration of the patient’s troubles, therapy 
necessarily involves a highly personal form of interaction in which the 
counselor is highly acceptant of the client’s behavior, both overt and 
covert, within clearly defined limits. 

Just what “‘acceptance”’ means has become somewhat clouded, and 
a word of clarification may throw some light on the dynamics of the 
counseling relationship generally. As Sullivan (58) points out, anything 
a patient feels, says, or does constitutes the data of the therapeutic 
enterprise. As is the case with data of any kind, one’s first job is to 
understand; it is not to condemn, ignore, reject, or judge. Among such 
data are the feelings and attitudes that the counselee may develop 
toward the therapist and which, according to most clinical workers of 
whatever theoretical orientation, are intimately related to the success 
or failure of therapy. Here again an atmosphere free from censure or 
judgment but pervaded by sympathetic understanding is provided by 
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the counselor. On the other hand, acceptance does not imply approval 
of the client’s feelings, attitudes, or overt behavior. This is not sur- 
prising since most clinical cases hardly approve of themselves, and their 
self-disapproval provides one of the most important aspects of the dis- 
comfort that brings them into therapy. 

As can be inferred from the foregoing, the counseling relationship 
differs importantly from other forms of human interaction. In the first 
place, it is essentially one-sided in the sense that the therapist ordi- 
narily says little about himself and that the changes effected within the 
context of the relaticnship are centered in the client rather than being a 
mutual modification. The exchange between counselor and patient, 
then, does not resemble that between friends in spite of the friendliness 
that generally permeates the relationship. Secondly, it is sharply 
limited in that the therapist’s expressed interest in his client does not 
extend beyond the confines of the clinic. The two do not mingle 
socially, the clinician does not usually intercede for the patient in times 
of stress, and he generally does not become embroiled in attempts to 
manipulate the patient’s environment. The therapist’s office is desig- 
nated as a place where one can come in perfect safety, free from threats 
and blame, to ‘‘think about’’ one’s problems; but it is not a place where 
dispensations are sold or intercessions granted. Finally, there is a tacit 
agreement between therapist and patient that their connection is to be 
severed as soon as the patient feels free to go about his business without 
the counselor’s support. In other words, the interest, acceptance, and 
“affection” of the therapist is there for the client to make capital of so 
so long as he wishes it. Unlike non-clinical situations, there is no pres- 
sure on him to maintain the relationship out of politeness or any of the 
other social rules that more or less govern intimate relationships in 
society at large. 


All this may be recapitualted by saying that the methods common 
to the various forms of psychotherapy involve (a) the formation of a 
special kind of personal relationship and (b) a conversation with the 
patient about his anxieties and the events which tend to produce them. 


As Finesinger (10) puts it, ‘Communication. .. and the physician- 
patient relation are the tools that must be adapted to the goals of psy- 
chotherapy.”’ 


The argument thus far, then, runs something like this: The common 
problem characterizing clinical patients is anxiety and the behavioral 
defenses built up against it. The goal of psychotherapy, regardless of 
the therapist’s theoretical leanings, is to eliminate the anxiety and 
thereby to do away with the symptomatic persistent non-integrative 
behavior. To accomplish this goal, all therapists use the devices of con- 
versing with the patient about his anxiety and the situations calling it 
forth both currently and historically, and forming a unique therapeutic 
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relationship. Since all psychotherapies seem to have successes to their 
credit and since psychotherapy seems to be a process whereby a patient 
learns to modify his emotional reactions and his overt behavior, it is 
hypothesized that therapy may be conceptualized from the point of 
view of general psychology as a problem in learning theory. Such a 
conceptualization must account for the changes that occur in counselees 
in terms of these factors that are apparently common to all forms of 
counseling. Before attempting such a conceptualization, it is necessary 
briefly to review the situation in learning theory. 


MaJorR THEORIES OF LEARNING 


One of the major issues with which learning theorists are concerned 
has to do with the conditions which are necessary if learning is to occur. 
Two points of view have gained the widest currency with respect to 
this question. 


Reinforcement theory. The first is that of Clark Hull (19). Within 
Hull’s system, learning is thought to proceed somewhat in this manner: 
When a motivated organism is subjected to stimulation—from either or 
both the stimuli associated with the motivating conditions themselves, 
as in hunger or pain, and those acting on it from the external environ- 
ment—it tends to respond in a trial-and-error way. If, in the course of 
its trial-and-error behavior, the organism performs a response which is 
associated with the reduction of motivation, the probability of that 
response’s occurring again under similar stimulus conditions is in- 
creased, or—to put it somewhat differently—the connection between 
the present stimuli and the response is strengthened. The central 
emphasis here is on the occurrence of drive reduction or a satisfying 
state of affairs, variously designated as the law of effect or the principle 
of reinforcement. As Miller and Dollard (31) succinctly sum it up: To 
learn, an organism must want something (be motivated in some way), 
notice something (be acted upon by stimulus cues from the external or 
internal environment), do something (perform a response or response 
sequence), and get something (experience a reduction in motivation). 

Contiguity theory. Opposed to a reinforcement theory of learning is a 
point of view which holds that the basic condition necessary for learning 
is that of contiguity in experience. Tolman and Guthrie are perhaps the 
outstanding proponents of this theory, although they differ markedly in 
their conceptions of the nature of learning. 

Tolman (61), taking his point of departure essentially from Gestalt- 
theorie, conceives of learning as the acquisition of information or cogni- 
tions about the environment. Variously referred to as “sign-gestalt 
expectations,” ‘‘sign-significate relations,” and “hypotheses,” these 
cognitions presumably have reference to knowledge which the organism 
acquires to the effect that a given stimulus or sign, if reacted to in a 
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given way by the organism, will lead to a spatially or temporally more 
remote stimulus or significate. The necessary condition for the acquisi- 
tion of such “cognitive maps,’’ as Tolman (62) has called them, is 
contiguity, the spatial and temporal patterning of stimulus events from 
sign to significate in the organism’s experience. Aided by such secondary 
principles as recency, emphasis, and belongingness, the law of associa- 
tion by contiguity governs /Jearning; learning—i.e., the acquired 
cognitive maps—together with the organism's needs and skills governs 
performance. 

For Guthrie (15) learning is conceived as the acquisition of stimulus- 
response bonds as is the case with Hull. Unlike Hull, however, he holds 
that the occurrence of reinforcement is not a necessary condition for 
learning. Instead, he states that the principle governing learning is 
association by contiguity: ‘‘A stimulus pattern that is acting at the time 
of a response will, if it recurs, tend to produce that response.”’ Simul- 
taneity of stimulus cues and response is all that is required for the forma- 
tion of new S-R bonds. Drive states or the existence of unconditioned 
stimuli are important only as ‘‘forcers’’ of the response to be learned, not 
as the basis of reinforcement in the Hullian sense. 


The behavior with which the various proponents of these points of 
view have been concerned in their experimentation has consisted for the 
most part of skeletal muscle acts—maze rupning, problem-box solutions, 
conditioned leg flexions, etc. With this fact kept in mind, it seems fair 
to conclude that the reinforcement point of view seems to have some- 
thing of an edge in predictive and explanatory utility over contiguity 
theory. O’Connor (40) has argued rather devastatingly against Guth- 
rie’s position by showing that it cannot accommodate the facts of de- 
layed-reward learning. Likewise, Spence and Lippitt (56), Spence and 
Kendler (55), and Kendler and Mencher (22) have thrown serious 
doubt on the adequacy of Tolman’s notion of contiguity in experience of 
sign, significate, and response as the essential and sufficient condition 
for learning. 

Reinforcement theory, on the other hand, has demonstrated its 
utility in a variety of ways. Whiting (65) has conceptualized the social- 
ization process in terms of Hull’s notions. Miller and Dollard (31) have 
made some fruitful incidental remarks on cultural diffusion. Miller (30) 
has shown the adequacy of the scheme for explaining certain psycho- 
pathological phenomena. Loucks (26) and Loucks and Gantt (27) have 
sftpplied evidence that strongly supports Hull’s contention that the 
classical conditioning of skeletal muscle responses is merely a special 
case of learning according to the principle of reinforcement. 

It is precisely at this point, however—in the conditioning of defense 
reactions—that the law of effect runs into difficulties. Hull (18) pointed 
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out this problem as early as 1929, referring to it as “the dilemma of the 
conditioned defense reaction.’’ He then wrote, 

For a defense reaction to be wholly successful, it should take place so early that 
the organism will completely escape injury, i.e., the impact of the nocuous (un- 
conditioned) stimulus. But in case the unconditioned stimulus fails to impinge 
upon the organism, there will be no reinforcement of the conditioned tendency, 
which means one would expect that experimental extinction will set in at once. 
This will rapidly render the conditioned reflex impotent, which, in turn, will 
expose the organism to the original injury. This will initiate a second cycle sub- 
stantially like the first which will be followed by another and another indefi- 
nitely, a series of successful escapes [from all contact with the noxious stimulus] 
always alternating with a series of injuries. From a biological point of view, 
the picture emerging from the above theoretical considerations is decidedly not 


an attractive one. 
There is thus presented a kind of biological dilemma . . . (p. 511). 


In other words, reinforcement theory finds it hard to explain how an 
organism can learn to avoid painful stimulation entirely, because if the 
painful stimuli do not act upon the organism’s receptors, no drive is 
aroused to act as a basis for maintaining the defense reaction. 

Mowrer and Lamoreaux (36), concerning themselves with this prob- 
lem, resolved the dilemma by positing a conditioned fear reaction to 
the conditioned stimulus. According to their formulation, the condi- 
tioned stimulus has signal value, signifying to the organism an approach- 
ing danger and arousing in it those anticipations of punishment known 
as the secondary (acquired) drive of fear (anxiety). On the basis of this 
secondary drive, trial-and-error behavior occurs, out of which is differ- 
entiated, according to the principle of reinforcement, a response which 
reduces the fear and permits the organism to avoid or to minimize the 
painful unconditioned stimulus. 

Such a resolution of the dilemma of the conditioned defense reaction, 
however, gives rise to another difficulty of comparable magnitude: How 
is the fear learned? If one holds to a thoroughly monistic reinforcement 
position, he is forced to say that the drive state of fear or anxiety is 
somehow ‘‘satisfying’’ or motivation reducing. Baldly, the reinforce- 
ment theorist is forced to hold that secondary drive arousal occurs on 
the basis of drive reduction. That this is certainly contrary to any kind 
of common sense consideration is immediately apparent, and it is diff- 
cult to see how an exchange of one drive for another—the situation 
which would obtain were the law of effect rigidly adhered to—could he 
of any biological benefit. This is particularly true when one recalls that 
many fears, especially neurotic anxiety, are much more debilitating 
than the objective conditions which generate them—witness the many 
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people who cannot bear to have dental work done or who refuse to see 
doctors. 

Thus, a kind of impasse is reached. Reinforcement theory seems to 
account rather adequately for the acquisition of striped muscle acts; but 
at least in the conditioned defense situation—most germane to the clini- 
cal problems here under scrutiny—its adequacy is dependent on the 
operation of secondary motivational states, for the acquisition of which 
it is hard put to it to explain. 


Two-factor theory. A number of writers have attempted to overcome 
this obstacle to efficient theorizing by formulating two principles to 
explain two different kinds of learning. Schlosberg (48) in 1937 expressed 
himself, on the basis of a long series of studies in his laboratory, as 
believing that there were two types of learning. One had to do with the 
acquisition of ‘diffuse, preparatory responses,’’ by which he meant such 
things as changes in breathing, pulse rate, electrical skin resistance, body 
volume, voice pitch, and tonicity, which proceeds by ‘‘simple condition- 
ing’”’ or according to the principle of association by sheer contiguity. It 
will be recognized that these reactions are essentially those autonomi- 
cally mediated viscero-vascular reactions usually thought of as the basic 
physiological concomitants of emotion. The other type of learning which 
he felt it necessary to distinguish referred to the acquisition of more 
“precise, adaptive responses,’ withdrawal, flexion, or more generally 
defensive reactions, which are governed by the principle of ‘‘success”’ or 
reinforcement. These, of course, are the skeletal muscle acts which 
Hull’s kind of theorizing seems to account for so admirably, whether the 
experimental situation be of the classical or instrumental kind of con- 
ditioning. 

Skinner (53) in his 1938 volume made explicit a point of view at 
which he had hinted earlier (52). He distinguished between Type S 
conditioning as preparatory and Type R as consummatory, holding that 
the fundamental distinction rested on the event with which the un- 
conditioned stimulus was correlated. In Type S the unconditioned 
stimulus is correlated with the conditioned stimulus, whereas in Type R 
it is correlated with the response. Skinner further says, 


Most of the experiments upon skeletal behavior which have been offered as par- 
alleling Pavlov’s work are capable of interpretation as discriminated operants 
of Type R. .. . It is quite possible on the existing evidence that a strict topo- 
graphical separation of types following the skeletal-autonomic distinction may 
be made (53, p. 112). 


In this formulation, the same classification as that suggested by 
Schlosberg is implied. Autonomically mediated ‘‘emotional”’ reactions 
are learned on the basis of contiguity, whereas centrally mediated 
skeletal muscle responses are learned on the basis of reinforcement. 
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Razran (43) in 1939 offered a somewhat similar formulation, classify- 
ing learning according to what he called ‘“‘quantitative” and ‘‘qualita- 
tive” conditioning, corresponding to learning without reinforcement 
and law-of-effect learning. He reports no evidence for the so-called 
qualitative conditioning of autonomic reactions, but does not say 
explicitly that quantitative conditioning applies exclusively to the 
acquisition of viscero-vascular reactions. He does raise the issue of the 
differential importance of two events, the application or onset of the 
unconditioned stimulus and the termination of the unconditioned 
stimulus, for the conceptualization of types of learning. 

More recently, Mowrer (34) has vigorously exploited the idea of a 
two-factor theory of learning to account not only for the learning of 
skeletal muscle responses but for the acquisition of secondary drives 
like fear and anxiety. He fully accepts the notion that striped muscle 
acts, mediated by the central nervous system, are learned, according to 
the principle of reinforcement, by virtue of their association with the 
termination of the noxious stimulation identified as motivational states. 
This is not only fully in keeping with Hull’s position but is quite in line 
with Mowrer’s own previous enthusiastic experimentation and theoriz- 
ing as a monistic member of the reinforcement school (33). His new 
point of view, however, holds that smooth muscle and glandular ‘‘emo- 
tional”’ reactions, autonomically mediated, are acquired through their 
association with the onset of the paired unconditioned stimulus of pain 
and conditioned stimulus or signal. In other words, fear refers to the 
viscero-vascular components of the pain response, conditioned to a 
substitute stimulus through the latter’s contiguity with the onset of the 
action of a noxious adequate stimulus. He prefers to restrict the term 
conditioning to the learning of ‘‘emotional” reactions by contiguity and 
to use problem-solving to designate the learning of skeletal responses 
which ‘‘solve’’ the ‘“‘problems”’ created by drives and which are acquired 
according to the reinforcement principle. 

One of the points which must be made immediately with respect to 
two-factor theories such as these is aimed at the scotching of the criti- 
cism often (and fairly) leveled against attempts to account for learning 
in terms of multiple principles. Such attempts frequently permit the 
theorist to invoke whichever notion happens most easily to explain his 
data; he can explain everything but predict nothing. With the possible 
exception of Razran’s, the two-factor formulations just reviewed are not 
liable to such an attack. While two principles are postulated, con- 
tiguity and reinforcement, two learning processes, one involving the 
viscero-vascular system and the other the skeletal muscular system, are 
also suggested. The principle that governs one process may not be in- 
voked to explain what occurs in the other. For either process, the 
theory is monistic and parsimonious and presumably subject to an 


expertmentem crucis.® 
Direct experimental tests of the two-factor theory are as yet few. 
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One study having an immediate bearing on the issue is that of Mowrer 
and Suter (37). These researchers argue that if the drive-termination 
theory of acquiring ‘‘conditioned’”’ responses is valid, the response 
should become more readily connected with those stimuli present at the 
time of drive reduction. If, on the other hand, the drive-onset in- 
terpretation is correct, there should be no difference in the resulting 
learning curves. The rationale on which this deduction is based, of 
course, is that a conditioned stimulus (warning signal) must coincide 
with or approximate the turning on of the noxious unconditioned 
stimulus. If this contiguity with the onset of drive is all that is necessary 
for ‘‘conditioning”’ to occur, it should make no difference whether the 
conditioned stimulus overlaps with the termination of the unconditioned 
stimulus or not. Using an arbitrary running response as an index of 
fear and as their criterion of conditioning, Mowrer and Suter obtained 
experimental results confirmatory of their predition: there was no 
difference in the curves of response acquisition between a group of rats 
trained under conditions where the conditioned stimulus overlapped 
and terminated with the turning off of the unconditioned stimulus of 
shock and a group of animals where the conditioned stimulus was 
turned off at the time of the unconditioned stimulus’s onset. 

The interpretation of these results is that the animals learned to 
fear the conditioned stimulus by virtue of its contiguity with the onset 
of pain. This anticipation of pain gave rise to trial-and-error behavior 
out of which was differentiated the running response, which was rein- 
forced by fear reduction or the avoidance of pain. The acquisition of the 
fear reaction was not furthered, as reinforcement theory would predict, 
by having the warning signal overlap and end in contiguity with the 
reinforcing state of affairs provided by the termination of the shock. 

The more crucial experiment, yet to be done, would involve the 
testing of the hypothesis that some autonomically mediated reaction, 
taken as an index of fear, will be attached to some conditioned stimulus 
by virtue of its association by contiguity with the onset of noxious 
stimulation, whereas it will not become attached any more effectively 
under conditions of reinforcement. 

Experimentation with viscero-vascular reactions presents many 
problems, however, and there is little in the literature that can be 
brought directly to bear on this issue. Indirect evidence is presented 
in the cited publications of Schlosberg and Skinner and is thoroughly 
reviewed by Mowrer (34). 

While such interpretations are not crucial, much recent experimenta- 
tion on secondary drives is readily assimilable into two-factor theory. 
Miller (29), for example, reports having trained rats by means of strong 





5 The two-factor theories reviewed here may be contrasted with those of Stephens 
(57) and Maier and Schnierla (28). For a careful and trenchant critique of these points 
of view, see Kendler and Underwood (23). 
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shock to escape from a white compartment with a grid floor through an 
open door into a black compartment without a grid. Subsequently, the 
animals, without shock or noxious stimulation of any kind, learned a 
new habit—rotating a little wheel to open the door, which had been 
closed, in order to escape from the white compartment to the black one. 
This was interpreted to mean that the secondary drive of fear had been 
acquired and that its termination could be used as reinforcement for 
striped muscle responses. In terms of the two-factor formulation, the 
rats learned to run into the black box by virtue of the reinforcement 
provided by pain reduction. At the same time, however, fear or the 
visceral component of pain became conditioned to the cues of ‘‘white- 
ness and grid floor’’ associated with the onset of shock. The conditioned 
fear then served as the drive on the basis of which the wheel-rotating 
habit was learned without benefit of further primary drive arousal 
through shock. 

It would seem, then, that in spite of its present tentative status, a 
two-factor theory of learning—holding that adaptive, striped muscle 
habits are built up according to the principle of reinforcement whereas 
anticipatory, ‘‘emotional’’ reactions, probably viscero-vascular in 
nature and having drive properties, are acquired according to the 
principle of contiguity—has the greatest explanatory and predictive 
power at the moment. 


LEARNING THEORY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


How can such a conception of learning be applied to psychotherapy 
to cover the elements of the psychotherapeutic process common to all 
forms of counseling? It will be recalled that the problem of therapy is 
essentially that of somehow ridding the patient of neurotic anxiety, 
which supports his persistent non-integrative defenses and accounts in 
large measure for his ‘‘unhappiness.’’ The tools used by all therapists to 
accomplish this job are those of conversational content and the thera- 


peutic relationship. 


Therapy as the acquisition of symbolic controls. Shaffer (49) suggests 
that psychotherapy be conceptualized in terms of the patient’s acquisi- 
tion of language symbols by which he can more effectively control his 
non-integrative behavior. The rationale of this approach is based on the 
observation than an outstanding characteristic of the maladjusted is 
their inability to control their own acts; in their own terms, ‘I know I 
should (or shouldn’t) do this, but I just can’t (or must).’’ Since ‘‘nor- 
mal’? people seem to control their behavior by means of symbols— 
including subvocal and gestural symbols—Shaffer’s notion seems at first 
blush to follow readily. 

Such an idea is also more or less explicit in Shaw’s (50) analysis of 
repression and insight. He argues from Mowrer and Ullman’s (38) point 


that, 
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The common denominator in all . . . forms of non-integrative behavior seems 
to be the inability to use symbols appropriately as a means of bringing remote 
as well as immediate consequences into the present in such a manner that they 
may exert an influence proportional to their objective importance (p. 81). 


Shaw moves from here to the contention that therapy is a process by 
which non-integrative behavior is eliminated by the making available of 
symbols, holding that the symbols become cues for the more remote 
punishing consequences of neurotic defenses. 

It is not quite clear, however, according to either Shaffer or Shaw, 
what the symbolization at which therapy aims might be. If it is the 
symbolizing of acts which have been repressed, there is no indication 
of how such a procedure would accomplish anything more than the 
release of a flood of anxiety heretofore held in check—albeit imperfectly 
—by the repression mechanism. On the other hand, if the symbols 
made available by therapy amount only to accurate predictions of the 
consequences of the client’s non-integrative behavior, their utility is 
questionable on several grounds: First, most clinical patients are only 
too sharply aware of the self-defeating nature of their activity; their 
complaint is that they don’t know why they engage in it and at the same 
time seem unable to avoid it. Second, some cases (especially those who 
have been formally psychoanaiyzed) demonstrate a remarkable glibness 
—sometimes quite accurate—about their own defenses and yet are 
anxiety ridden on the one hand and socially somewhat obnoxious on the 
other. It is probably these instances which gave rise to H. M. Johnson’s 
(20) rather oversevere recent strictures on psychoanalysis as therapy 
and as rationale. Third, there is a question as to whether or not simply 
making available symbols which can arouse at an earlier point in the 
temporal sequence the anxiety that accrues from future punishment 
amounts to anything more than a more effective punishment of the 
already non-integrative response. In this case, there may be the danger 
of the repression of one mechanism while another, equally self-defeating, 
is developed as a defense against a compounded neurotic anxiety, now 
attached not only to the ineffectively repressed impulses which existed 
prior to ‘‘therapy,” but also to those incipient tendencies connected with 
the defense mechanism which has undergone the ‘‘punishment’’ of 
having its hurtful ultimate consequences symbolically brought into the 
psychological present. Thus, if a clinician is dealing with a patient 
whose anxiety has its origin in the faulty repression of aggressive 
tendencies and defends himself against it by social withdrawal, the 
anxiety may be compounded by making the damaging effects of the 
mechanism more apparent through the providing of symbols within the 
therapeutic context. All this is not to be construed as an attack on the 
Shaw-Shaffer hypothesis; as a matter of fact, it seems to describe quite 
adequately one segment of the therapeutic process. It is merely an 
effort to point out that such an hypothesis does not seem quite to 
account for everything that happens in psychotherapy. 
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A somewhat different suggestion, here proposed, is this: If neurotic 
anxiety is produced by the repression of some unextinguished response, 
it should follow that the anxiety can be dissipated in one of two ways— 
either by the elicitation of unreinforced occurrences of the response, 
thus leading to extinction, or by the connecting of a different affect to 
response tendencies which have undergone repression. With respect to 
the illustrative case mentioned above, anxiety could be dispelled either 
through eliciting self-initiated behavior and failing to reinforce it until 
extinction occurred, or through forming a bond between the tendencies 
to self-initiated behavior and some non-anxious visceral reaction which 
will supplant the connection between anxiety and the repressed activity, 
In either case, the Shaw-Shaffer notion holds as the first step in therapy, 
the bringing into communicability (consciousness) of the tendency that 
has undergone repression. 

This lifting of repression is what is usually known as insight. When 
the patient is able to verbalize the repressed tendencies fundamentally 
associated with his anxiety, he ‘“‘sees’’ or demonstrates insight. It is 
difficult to understand, however, why this should be equated with cure, 
regardless of how important it is as a step toward psychological re- 
covery. Merely being able to talk about the cues for anxiety does not 
make them any less terrifying. Extinction or counter-conditioning is 
still necessary. 

Whether the extinction or the counter-conditioning technique is 
preferable depends in part on the desirability of the repressed behavior. 
In the case of self-initiated activity, the question seems rather clear. 
Socialization has been defined (35) as the process of developing from a 
dependent infant into an independent and dependable adult. The ex- 
tinction of tendencies toward self-initiated ‘‘responsible’’ behavior would 
mean the continuation of dependence and infantilism. It seems prob- 
able that few clinicians would look upon this as a suitable therapeutic 
goal. The same thing might well be said of most of the impulses which 
typically undergo repression, sexuality being a case in point. The frigid 
wife, raised under conditions of puritanical restrictiveness, might well 
find some immediate relief from anxiety by having her repressed sexual 
impulses extinguished (if this is possible); but it is doubtful that such a 
procedure would be helpful in her marriage. 

The counter-conditioning hypothesis. The hypothesis of counter- 
conditioning is suggested as somewhat more tenable. It involves the 
following set of notions: The conversational content aspect of counseling 
consists in the symbolic reinstatement of the stimuli which produce and 
have produced the patient’s anxiety. Through his words to the thera- 
pist, the client, on a symbolic level, again “‘lives through’’ the stimulus 
situations which were painful to him, in which he underwent punish- 
ment, and which initiated the repression sequence. This constitutes the 
lifting of repression, the introduction into communicability of the re- 
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pressed tendencies, the development of insight. This proceeds essential- 
ly by the therapist’s reinforcing by his acceptance and his sympathetic 
participation of the patient’s self-revelatory behavior. At the same time, 
the discussion of the client's anxiety is being carried on within the 
context of the unique patient-therapist relationship. This is conceived 
as an unconditioned stimulus for feelings of pleasure, acceptance, 
security—non-anxious affective reactions. The therapeutic process con- 
sists in the establishment of a bond between the symbolically reproduced 
stimuli which evoke and have evoked anxiety—chiefly the cues as- 
sociated with the incipient movements toward performing some re- 
pressed activity—and the non-anxiety, i.e., comfort and confidence, 
reactions made to the counseling relationship. 

Such a formulation goes somewhat beyond the bounds of ‘‘emo- 
tional” learning as accounted for by the two-factor theories briefly dis- 
cussed above. They are chiefly concerned with the learning of fear or 
anxiety, basic secondary drives. While the idea presented here may be 
an extension of the theory that its protagonists would find unacceptable, 
there seems to be no reason why the principle of contiguity should not 
apply to viscero-vascular reactions that are ‘‘pleasant’’ as well as to 
those which are “unpleasant”; as a matter of fact, such an application 
seems to be demanded if the learning of affects is governed by a single 
principle. The conceptualization proceeds in this wise: Affects possess- 
ing drive value—fear, anxiety, and anger*—are learned by virtue of the 
association by contiguity of the visceral aspects of some primary drive 
with concurrent external stimuli. The so-called “positive” or ‘‘pleasur- 
able”’ affects are learned by virtue of the association by contiguity of 
proprioceptive cues set up at the onset of drive reduction with con- 
current external stimuli. It is quite possible that Murray’s (39) scheme 
for conceptualizing motivation in terms of goals is analyzable on some 
such basis as this latter notion. 

Hull (19) seems to use a similar idea when he defines secondary 
reinforcement in terms of a stimulus situation which has been closely 
and consistently associated with the occurrence of need reduction. 
Experimental animals thus develop ‘“‘needs” for poker chips, tones of 
given frequency, black compartments rather than white, etc. Likewise, 
the judgmental theory of affections, as proposed by Carr (5) and ex- 
panded upon and experimentally verified by Peters (41, 42), is fully 
consonant with the suggestion here proposed as fundamental in therapy. 
According to these writers, the pleasantness or unpleasantness of ob- 
jects is a function of their association with ‘‘satisfying’’ or ‘‘unsatisfy- 
ing’ events in experience. Integrating this with the aspect of two- 
factor theory that deals with the learning of affects, ‘‘satisfying’’ events 


* The inclusion of anger in this list of secondary drives is somewhat cavalier. Virtually 
nothing is known of the conditions under which the learning of anger takes place, and it is 
certainly not assured that it derives from pain. 
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in experience are those correlated with drive reduction; “unsatisfying” 
events in experience are those correlated with drive onset.’ 


To return to the counter-conditioning hypothesis in psychotherapy, a 
rather striking analogy may be pointed out between this formulation and the 
now famous experiment of Mary Cover Jones (21) with the boy Peter. It will 
be remembered that Peter was a three-year-old with a number of acquired fears 
of various objects, including small white furry animals. In an effort to eliminate 
these fears, Dr. Jones attempted a counter-conditioning procedure. At lunch 
time, just as the child began to eat a meal which included his favorite dishes, a 
white rabbit was introduced in a wire cage at the end of the room, far enough 
away not to disturb the boy’s eating. Each day the animal was brought a little 
closer until finally Peter could eat with one hand while stroking the rabbit with 
the other. Further tests showed that the newly conditioned “comfort” reaction 
to the rabbit had generalized to a large number of other, formerly fear-evoking 
stimuli such as rats, frogs, cotton, and fur rugs. 

The meaning of these results is that a new connection was formed between 
the stimuli (rabbit) which produced a fear reaction and the comfort reaction 
made to the stimulus of the lunch with all its various cues. The necessary condi- 
tion for the formation of this new connection was contiguity of the noxious stim- 
ulus and the comfort reaction aroused by the unconditioned luncheon stimulus 
situation. The problem of how to pair the stimuli so that those connected with 
the meal did not come to evoke fear does not affect the fundamental point of 
contiguity as the basis for the establishment of the new bond, but is merely a 
matter of the spatial and temporal patterning of stimuli common to most ex- 
perimentation under the conditions of classical conditioning. 


The main objection to this analogy probably rests on the point that 
Peter was troubled by a fear rather than an anxiety—that is, an affec- 
tive reaction, uncomplicated by repression, made to external stimuli 
rather than to some impulse to behave in a tabooed way. The objection 
is certainly granted and actually implies the basis for the first step in 
therapy, the uncovering by use of the conversational content of thera- 
peutic interviews of the repressed impulses. Before counter-condition- 
ing can occur, the stimuli connected with anxiety must be brought into 
communicability, where they can be symbolically reinstated at the ap- 
propriate times. Insight is a prior condition of counter-conditioning. 

A second objection that can be raised to the counter-conditioning 
notion is this: If therapy is simply a matter of connecting anxiety- 
provoking stimuli with some comfort reaction, why is it not therapeuti- 
cally effective to think of one’s troubles while lying in a comfortably 
warm tub?* There seem to be three answers to this. First, to a degree it 
is effective. The widespread method of combatting the ‘‘blues’’ by 


7 It is interesting to speculate as to whether or not this is the mechanism underlying 
the acquisition of aesthetic tastes, preferences, and other “‘likes’’ and “dislikes.” The 
implications for a psychological approach to valuative behavior are obvious. 

8 This point was raised in a very helpful personal communication from Dr. John P. 
Seward. The replies offered to the objection, however, are not chargeable to him. 
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means of a shower is directly in point, as is the use of continuous baths 
and warm packs in mental hospitals. The real problem is: Why is such 
a procedure less effective than psychotherapy? This gives rise to the 
second answer, which is that thinking of one’s troubles while lying in a 
comfortably warm tub is usually of little help in creating insight, 
symbolically re-introducing the relevant anxiety-producing stimuli. The 
bath is of little assistance in bringing forbidden impulses into com- 
municability, hence the ‘‘therapeutic effects’’ of the bath are of short 
duration. The third reply to such an objection is based on the fact that 
neurotic anxiety is primarily social in its inception. Sullivan (59) insists 
that this “interpersonal induction of anxiety, and the exclusively inter- 
personal origin of every instance of its manifestations, is the unique 
characteristic of anxiety and of the congeries of more complex tensions 
. . . to which it contributes.’’ This squares perfectly, of course, with the 
concept of repression and the role it plays in anxiety theory. If neurotic 
anxiety is an anticipation of punishment for the performance of some 
tabooed act, it follows that the taboo must have been laid down and 
enforced through some kind of social medium. Consequently, one 
would expect in the light of such social origins that the elimination of 
anxiety would be facilitated by the presence of certain social factors in 
therapy—provided in this case by the patient-therapist relationship. 

This last point also bears on the function of catharsis in psychother- 
apy. It is a commonplace experience among clinicians to have clients 
say, after a period of vigorous abreaction, ‘‘I’ve thought about that a 
lot, but I’ve never said it to anybody before. I feel a bit better now.” 
This poses something of a conceptual difficulty, since it is hard to under- 
stand how the expression of an affect should dissipate an affect unless 
the expression has some effect on the maintaining stimulus conditions. 
Such an environmental modification certainly does not occur in counsel- 
ing; and yet catharsis in the social situation of therapy (and possibly in 
other social situations) seems to bring some relief, whereas catharsis 
subvocally or made without the presence of a therapist or therapist- 
surrogate apparently does not. According to the formulation here 
offered, catharsis will be ejfective when it involves (a) the symbolic reinstate- 
ment of the repressed cues for anxiety (b) within the context of a warm, 
permissive, non-judgmental social relationship. Under these conditions 
the situation is ripe for counter-conditioning to take place, whereby the 
patient learns to react non-anxiously to the original stimuli. 

The counter-conditioning hypothesis likewise bears on the problems 
of technique inherent in the directive-non-directive controversy. This 
argument can perhaps be more profitably stated this way: How much 
and what can the therapist do to help reinstate symbolically the anxiety- 
arousing stimuli acting on the patient without endangering the relation- 
ship (i.e., weakening the relationship-comfort bond)? Asked in these 
terms, the question bears on the first step in counseling, that of lifting 
repressions or developing insight, and becomes the purely empirical 
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matter of determining the categories of counselor response that most 
effectively further the bringing into communicability of repressed im- 
pulses. On somewhat dangerous a priori grounds it would seem that 
interpretation, probing and other more active procedures would be use- 
ful unless introduced too preemptorily or too early into therapy, thereby 
destroying the patient-therapist relationship. That this occurs is not 
denied, but to attack such techniques as being of no value because they 
are sometimes misused seems somewhat absurd. The situation is 
analogous to bringing the rabbit too far into Peter’s lunch room too 
early and connecting the fear reaction to the animal to the stimulus 
complex of food, room, high chair, and so forth. It seems somewhat 
nonsensical to argue that the baby should be thrown out with the bath 
water simply because it is still a bit grimy. One wonders if Peter would 
have overcome his fear of rabbits had he only been thoroughly ‘‘ac- 
cepted” without ever having any help in reencountering the noxious 
stimulus in a secure and “‘pleasant”’ situation. 

The directive-non-directive controversy may well reduce to a con- 


sideration of the types of case for which each is best suited. It can be 


hypothesized that more non-directive approaches will be more likely to 
succeed with those clients who have few and relatively unsevere re- 
pressions, some insight into the sources of their anxiety, and a capacity 
to relate easily to the therapist. These are cases which do not require 
much help in discovering the anxiety-producing stimuli; they do need 
assurance from a counselor that they may talk about them in his pres- 
ence with complete impunity. Conversely, more interpretative methods 
by hypothesis will be of greater effectiveness with cases characterized by 
higher defenses, greater repression, and less initial insight. It must be 
emphasized, however, that all this is a matter of the empirical deter- 
mination of what techniques work best for given cases so far as the 
lifting of repressions is concerned. The hypothesis of counter-condition- 
ing is still the means of explaining the diminution of anxiety after in- 
sight has been developed. 

If this formulation is correct, how can various failures of counter- 
conditioning methods in psychological treatment be answered? Voegt- 
lin’s (63) work with alcoholics is typical. This clinician attempted to 
cure his patients of drinking by having them take whiskey so heavily 
dosed with a powerful emetic that vomiting to the point of pain was 
immediately induced. Results were disappointing. Most of his cases 
did not build up more than momentary conditioned aversions to 
alcohol. Of those few who became conditioned against liquor over a 
period of time, several showed symptom substitutions, e.g., the develop- 
ment of psychosomatic symptoms or neurotic syndromes instead of 
alcohol addiction. 

The first objection to such a procedure is that it consists in a direct 
attack on the symptomatic mechanism rather than on the underlying 
anxiety. If the anxiety reduction occurring from drinking were greater 
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than the pain of the treatment, the treatment would have very nearly as 
little effect as strongly advising the patient ‘‘to get on the wagon.”’ The 
ineffectiveness of ‘‘hangovers”’ is relevant in this connection. Second, if 
the alcohol addiction were wiped out by virtue of the conditioning 
procedure, the underlying anxiety would be unaffected, and one would 
therefore expect that the patient would develop some other persistently 
non-integrative way of reducing it. Third, the treatment situation 
contains too many elements of attempting to eliminate a response by 
merely punishing it. The inefficacy of such methods has already been 
discussed. Thus, an objection based on such therapeutic experience fails 
to carry much weight. 

Reeducation in psychotherapy. Does the point of view developed here 
overlook this notion in the therapeutic armamentarium? On the con- 
trary, it fully includes it as an important third aspect of counseling, 
along with the lifting of repression and the counter-conditioning of 
anxiety. Following the development of insight, as anxiety is dissipated 
through conditioning, the patient typically begins to plan. His first ten- 
tative steps in this direction may take the form of asking, ‘‘What shall 
Ido?” Or it may be a more vigorous exploration of the possible conse- 
quences of projected steps. Here the therapist may be of assistance in 
helping his client to formulate goals clearly and to consider realistically 
the various behavioral methods he might employ to reach them. This 
constitutes a law-of-effect learning situation in which reinforcement is 
produced through the patient’s own verbal self-approval or self-dis- 
approval, based in part on the predictions of consequences which the 
counselor can help him arrive at. In a sense, this constitutes the “ra- 
tional” exercise of symbolically mediated self-control of which Shaw 
and Shaffer may be speaking. It is rational insofar as the behavior se- 
lected is founded on some consideration of its probable remote outcomes 
rather than on its immediate value as an anxiety-reducing agent, and 
it is “responsible” insofar as it is chosen® in terms of the patient’s own 
values as of the moment of choice. The counselor does not direct; he 
merely helps the client work out relatively accurate estimates of the 
consequences. If a particular behavior pattern is rejected, it merely un- 
dergoes a voluntary suppression or is extinguished through failure of 
reinforcement without being forced into incommunicability and becom- 
ing a stimulus for anxiety, as is the case in the repression of punished 
tendencies. Through this symbolic trial and error, then, the patient de- 
velops, according to the principle of reinforcement, a tentative plan of 
integrative behavior based on rational considerations to supplant his 
former pattern of persistent non-integrative behavior based on the im- 
mediate necessity of reducing anxiety regardless of the ultimate cost. 


* Lest the language used here seem flavored too heavily with free will, reference is 
made to Hall’s (16) paper, in which the problem of choice within a deterministic phi- 
losophy is discussed. 
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SUMMARY 


A learning theory interpretation of psychotherapy must take into 
account (a) the fact that all forms of psychotherapy are able to claim 
cures, (b) the similarity of clinical cases in terms of neurotic anxiety and 
its defenses, (c) the common goal of psychotherapies of the diminution 
of anxiety, and (d) the fact that all clinicians employ as their chief 
techniques conversational content and the therapeutic relationship. 

It is here proposed that psychotherapy occurs through three inter- 
related processes: first, the lifting of repression and development of in- 
sight through the symbolic reinstating of the stimuli for anxiety; second, 
the diminution of anxiety by counter-conditioning through the attach- 
ment of the stimuli for anxiety to the comfort reaction made to the 
therapeutic relationship; and third, the process of reeducation through 
the therapist’s helping the patient to formulate rational goals and be- 
havioral methods for attaining them. 

Such a scheme seems to harmonize most effectively with a two- 
factor learning theory of the type most recently developed by Mowrer 
(34). Such a theory conceives of skeletal muscle responses as being 
acquired through the principle of reinforcement, whereas viscero-vascu- 
lar, ‘‘emotional’’ reactions are acquired according to the principle of 
contiguity. 

This formulation is certainly not to be regarded as anything final. It 
leans rather too much on plausible but inadequately tested hypotheses 
and on scientifically tenuous analogies. It is offered only as a prelimi- 
nary attempt to effect a rapprochement between psychotherapy and 
general psychology, and to organize some of the phenomena of clinical 
practice within the framework of systematic behavior theory. 
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STATISTICAL METHODS APPLIED TO RORSCHACH 
SCORES: A REVIEW! 


LEE J. CRONBACH 
Bureau of Research and Service, University of Illinois 


While the Rorschach test grew out of clinical investigations, and is 
still primarily a method of individual diagnosis, there is increasing 
emphasis on statistical studies of groups of cases. On the whole, the 
statistical methods employed have been conventional, even though the 
Rorschach test departs in many ways from usual test methodology. The 
present review proposes to examine the methods which have been em- 
ployed to deal with Rorschach data, and to evaluate the adequacy of 
those often used. It attempts to provide a guide to future investigations 
by indicating statistically-correct studies which can serve as models. 
There is no intent here to review the generalizations about the test 
arising from these studies, or to call into question general research pro- 
cedures, sampling, and other aspects of the studies. 

This report may be considered an extension of a review by Munroe 
(41). In 1945, she considered the objectivity of previous Rorschach re- 
search. She distinguished between the goals attainable by clinical in- 
tuitive interpretation and the goals to be reached by more quantitative 
procedures. She traced the trend in Rorschach literature, noting the 
gradual decrease in studies based solely on impressionistic treatment of 
data or on mere counting of scores, and the introduction of significance 
tests, standard deviations, and other signs of adequate effort to test 
generalizations statistically. She also pointed out some errors in sta- 
tistical thinking that lead to faulty conclusions about the Rorschach 
test. Munroe takes the position, and the writer fully concurs, that sta- 
tistical research on the Rorschach test is not only justifiable, but indis- 
pensable. The flexibility of clinical thinking creates excellent hypotheses, 
but these hypotheses can only be established as true by controlled 
studies. Among the propositions suggested by clinical work, some are 
certainly untrue, due to faulty observation, inadequate sampling, and 
errors of thinking. Statistical controls are essential to verify theories of 
test interpretation, and to validate proposed applications of the test. 
Even though the clinician studying one person makes no use of statis- 
tics, he employs generalizations about the test which must rest on scien- 
tifically-gathered evidence. Munroe demonstrated that the Rorschach 
test lends itself to objective studies; the writer reviews the same ma- 


1 The writer wishes to express appreciation to Frederick Mosteller and to N. L. Gage, 
who read this manuscript and contributed many suggestions for its improvement. 
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terial more technically to evaluate the soundness of the statistical pro- 
cedures on which the conclusions are based. 


CLINICAL TREATMENTS OF DATA 


While this paper deals principally with statistical methods applied 
to raw Rorschach data, we shall consider briefly the statistical pro- 
cedures used when clinically interpreted case records are used in a study. 
The Rorschach record is usually interpreted qualitatively and in a 
highly complex manner when the test is given in the clinic, and many 
studies have been based on these interpreted records. In only a few 
studies of this type do statistical problems arise. 


Dichotomized Rorschach ratings. In one type of study, the interpreter 
of the records makes a final summary judgment, dividing the records 
into such groups as ‘“adjusted-maladjusted”’ or “promising-unpromis- 
ing,’ etc. This method is most used for validation studies, where the 
Rorschach judgment is compared with a criterion of performance or 
with a judgment from some other test. Simple statistical tests suffice to 
test the degree of relationship. If the criterion is expressed in two cate- 
gories (as when the criterion indicates success or failure for each case), 
chi-square is simple and appropriate. This is exemplified in a study of 
success of Canadian Army officers (51), where a prediction from the 
Rorschach is compared with a later rating of success and failure. If the 
criterion is a set of scores on a continuous scale, bi-serial 7 is usually an 
adequate procedure. In bi-serial r, one assumes that the dichotomy rep- 
resents a continuous trait which is normally distributed. This assump- 
tion is generally acceptable for personality traits and for ratings of 
success. 

Rorschach ratings on continuous scale. In some studies, the Rorschach 
interpretation is reported in the form of a rating along a scale, rather 
than as a dichotomy. When the criterion is dichotomous, bi-serial r is 
appropriate. (E.g., a prediction of probable pilot success is so corre- 
lated with elimination-graduation from training, 21, p. 632.) For a con- 
tinuous criterion, like grade-average, product-moment r is convention- 
ally used. 

These methods are not entirely satisfactory, because of a limitation 
of rating scales. If units on the rating scale are not psychologically 
equal, the correlation may not indicate the full size of the relationship. 
If ratings are careful, one can assume that men rated ‘‘Good”’ are supe- 
rior to men rated “‘Fair,’’ and that men rated ‘‘Excellent” are superior to 
both of these. But it may be unwise to assume that the jump from 
‘“‘Good”’ to “‘Excellent’’ is equal to the jump from ‘‘Fair” to ‘‘Good,” 
as one automatically does in correlating. One solution to this difficulty 
is to assume that the trait rated is normally distributed in the men stud- 
ied. Then we can condense the five-point scale into a dichotomy, which 
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is the case discussed in the preceding paragraph. Alternatively, one 
may convert the ratings into scaled values which will yield a normal dis- 
tribution (34). Bi-serial r is then appropriate, if the criterion is dichoto- 
mous. Similar reasoning applies to the correlation of a rating with a 
continuous criterion; one will obtain the most meaningful results by 
dichotomizing the rating and using bi-serial r, or by normalizing before 
using product-moment r. These suggestions are summarized in Table I. 


TABLE I 


PREFERRED METHODS FOR COMPARING RORSCHACH INTERPRETATIONS WITH 
CRITERIA OF VARIOUS TYPES 














Criterion , Continuous scale, 
Dichotomy unequal units 
Dichotomy x? | x? after dichotomizing rat- 
| ing; fpig after normalizing 
rating* 
Continuous scale, unequal | x* after dichotomizing cri- | x? after dichotomizing both 
units | terion; 7pis after normal- | variables; rpis after nor- 
| izing criterion* | malizing one, dichotomiz- 


ing the other; product- 
moment r after normaliz- 


| ing both 
Continuous scale, equal | rpis* | fpis after dichotomizing rat- 
units | ing; product-moment r 


after normalizing rating 








* Point bi-serial must be used if the two parts of the dichotomy cannot reasonably 
be considered subdivisions of a continuous scale. 


Munroe (42), comparing a Rorschach adjustment rating with suc- 
cess in academic work, where both variables were reported on a four- 
category scale, used a coefficient of contingency. Where the correlation 
surface is nearly normal, this coefficient with proper corrections should 
give approximately the same result as the product-moment r for nor- 
malized data, corrected for broad categories. Yates (70) has recently 
offered an alternative method of adapting the contingency method to 
take advantage of trends in the relationship between variables expressed 
as ordered categories. 

Matching methods. Another favorite technique for evaluating Ror- 
schach results is blind-matching, which permits a study of each case 
“as a whole.”” When a set of Rorschach records (interpreted or not) and 
another set of data regarding the same individuals are available, one 
may request judges to match the two sets in pairs. The success of 
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matching is evaluated by a formula developed by Vernon (66). An ex- 
ample of its use is a study by Troup (62), in which judges tried to match 
two Rorschach records for each person. One hundred fourteen matches 
were correct out of a possible 120, judges considering five pairs at a time. 
By the Vernon formula, this corresponds to a contingency coefficient of 
.88. A coefficient of .40 was obtained when judges attempted to match 
the record of each case with that of his identical twin. Another excel- 
lent illustration of the method is provided by J. I. Krugman (31), who 
used it to establish that different evaluations of the same Rorschach 
protocol could be matched, and that the interpretations could be 
matched to the raw records and to criteria based on a case-study. 

The limitations of this method are not statistical; they lie more in 
the human limitations of judges. A portrait based on the Rorschach 
may be nearly right, yet be mismatched because of minor false elements, 
Matching, on the other hand, might be excellent, even perfect; the study 
would still not guarantee that each element in each portrait was correct, 
especially if the subjects were quite different from each other. In fact, 
the portrait might be seriously wrong in some respects, without prevent- 
ing matching. 

A complex modification of the blind-matching method has been 
proposed and tried by Cronbach (9). Judges are asked to decide whe- 
ther each statement on a list fits or does not fit a case described in a cri- 
terion sketch. Since only about one-third of the statements in the list 
were actually made about the given case, one can test by chi-square 
whether the matching is better than chance. (The method yields many 
interesting types of information: (a) an all-over estimate of the validity 
of predictions with relation to the criterion, (b) a separate estimate of 
the validity of the description for each case or for subgroups, and (c) 
an estimate of the validity of statements dealing with any one aspect 
of personality (e.g., social relations). 


ERRORS IN STATISTICAL STUDIES 


The majority of statistical studies with the Rorschach test have 
treated Rorschach scores directly, with clinical judgment eliminated. 
This is an important type of investigation, which presents numerous 
problems. Before considering general questions of procedure, however, 
it is necessary to deal with several errors and unsound practices found 
in the literature reviewed. These miscellaneous errors must be pointed 
out lest they be copied by later investigators, and to suggest that the 
studies in which the errors occurred need to be reevaluated. 


Significance tests for small samples. The critical ratio is not entirely 
satisfactory when applied to small samples. When there are fewer than 
30 cases per group, the ¢ test is preferable. This would apply, for exam- 
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ple, in Goldfarb’s (19) comparison of obsessionals with supposedly nor- 
mal adolescents. His significance ratios are a bit too high, since he used 
the formula diff./cair. with groups of 20 cases. (It may be noted also 
that Goldfarb’s study does not permit sound generalizations about ob- 
sessionals as compared to other adolescents. The obsessionals had a 
mean IQ of 120 compared to 97 for the normals, so that differences be- 
tween the groups may be due to intelligence rather than obsessional 
trends.) 

Chi-square is generally useful for small samples, but it is important 
to apply corrections when the number of cases is below 50. This is es- 
pecially important when the expected frequency in any cell of a 2X2 
table is five or lower, under the null hypothesis. Many Rorschach stud- 
ies fail to recognize the need for corrections, Kaback’s (29, pp. 24, 38-39) 
being a striking example. She compares the distribution of such a score 
as M in each of two groups. To do so, she makes the distribution in a 
great number of intervals, with only a few cases per interval, and tests 
the similarity of the distributions by chi-square. In such a case, with 
many small cell frequencies, no significant result could be expected. 
Nor is it useful to inquire, as her procedure does, whether the precise 
distribution of M scores is the same for the two groups (in her case, 
pharmacists and accountants.) Her major question was whether one 
group used M more than the other, and this could be answered by dichot- 
omizing the distribution and then applying chi-square, with proper 
correction. In applying chi-square to the 2X2 tables, one should as a 
standard practice apply Yates’ correction (56, p. 169). The importance 
of this correction will be demonstrated in Table IV.(Where groups are 
dichotomized, it is best to make cuts toward the center, so that mar- 
ginal totals will remain reasonably large. Special problems in the ap- 
plication of chi-square to successive tests of the same hypothesis, and to 
problems of goodness of fit, are discussed by Cochran (6),) 

Tests for significance of difference in proportions. Throughout the 
Rorschach literature, the formula for the significance of differences be- 
tween proportions is misused. The resulting inaccuracy is slight in most 
problems, fortunately. This error is common in other work, and even 
some statistics books appear to endorse the faulty procedure. The usual 
formula, 


Tp, = 7 a = 


M Ne 


may not be entered with /; and 2, the proportions obtained in the two 
samples. Instead, one should substitute po for , where 


Nipi + Nops 
Ni + Nz 
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A significance test inquires whether ~; and 2 might arise by chance in 
sampling from a homogenous population in which the true proportion 
is po (see 35, pp. 126-129). Employing ; and pe, instead of entering py 
in both terms, almost always increases the critical ratio over what it 
should be. Because no correct model is found in the Rorschach litera- 
ture, the following example is given using Hertz’ data (25). 


Five boys out of 41, and 0 girls out of 35 gave zero color responses. 








5+ 0 
bo = —— = .066 
76 
, ‘066 X 934.066 K 934 
&. d.aitt. — / Z aa . =z .05/ 
a 4 35 
diff. .122 
pi = .122; pe = .00; = —— = 2.14 (P = .032) 
S.d.aite. .057 


This compares to the critical ratio of 2.41 (P =.016) computed by the formula 
Hertz and other workers have inadvisedly used. 


The above computation is equivalent to the determination of sig- 
nificance by chi-square, and yields an identical result. But in this in- 
stance the expected frequencies are so low that the correction for con- 
tinuity becomes important. Applying Yates’ correction, we find that P 
becomes .10, and the reported difference is not significant. 

Several studies use the formula for proportions in independent sam- 
ples when the formula for paired samples should be used. Thus Hertz 
(25), to compare the 12-year-old and 15-year-old records of the same 
cases, should use a formula for correlated samples as given by Peatman 
(44, p. 407) or by McNemar (37; see also 13, 59). The correct formula 
would have yielded significant differences where Hertz found none. 
Other studies employing matched samples, where the significance of 
differences was underestimated by a formula for independent groups, 
are those of Hertzman and Margulies (27), Meltzer (39), M. Krugman 
(32), Richardson (48), and Goldfarb (20). In studies where the subjects 
were children varying widely in age, the proper formula would probably 
have yielded quite different results. 

A study by Brown (4) committed this error and one even more serious. He 
compared records of 22 subjects without morphine and then with morphine. 
He found that 14 increased in R and 7 decreased. He then treated these as in- 
dependent proportions of the 22 subjects, computing the critical ratio for the 
difference 64% minus 32%. These are not proportions in independent samples, 
and Brown’s statistical tests are meaningless. No manipulation of the increase- 
decrease frequencies is as satisfactory for this problem as the formula given by 
McNemar. Brown could properly have set a cutting score (e.g., 20R) and com- 
pared the percentage exceeding this level with and without morphine. 

Siegel's procedure (55), in which the “percentage incidence” of a factor in 
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one group is divided by the incidence in the second group, will be likely to pro- 
duce misleading results. 

An alternative formula for the significance of differences in matched groups 
is used by Gann (18). In applying the formula, however, a serious error was 
made. The formula given by Engelhart which Gann adopted is 

cats” = (om,? — om,*)(1 — riz?) 

ri is the correlation of the matching variables with the variable in which a dif- 
ference is being tested. This formula may be extended to differences in propor- 
tions, although the estimated population value (po) for the proportion should be 
substituted for M, and Mz, as explained above. Gann’s major error was to use 
a value of .9741 for r;, in all her calculations. From the context, this seems to be 
a multiple correlation of all matching variables with aij dependent variables. 
The proper procedure, for any single significance test such as the proportion of 
cases emphasizing W, would be to correlate the matching variables with W- 
tendency alone. This correlation would almost certainly be close to zero. By 
the procedure Gann used, the critical ratios are very much larger than they 
should be. In one comparison where Gann reported a CR of 6.02 the writer has 
established that the true CR cannot be greater than 2.23, and is almost cer- 
tainly less. 


Comparisons of total number of responses. It is thoroughly unsound to 
compare the total number of responses of a given type in two samples. 
Swift (58) tested 37 boys and 45 girls. The boys gave a total of 248 F 
responses; all girls combined gave 246. Swift used chi-square, demon- 
strating that these 494 responses were divided in a way which departs 
significantly from the theoretical ratio 37:45. But this assumes 494 in- 
dependent events in her sample whereas she really had 82. The F re- 
sponses are not independent, since some were made by the same person. 
She might properly have used the #-test, applied to the means of the 
groups. The only correct way to use chi-square on her problem is to 
compare the number of cases exceeding a certain F score (cases, not re- 
sponses, being the basis of sampling). A similar error has been made by 
Hertzman (26), Rickers (49, p. 231), and Werner (68). 

Richardson (48) followed a different erroneous procedure. In her 
Table 9, she determined what proportion of all responses in each of her 
groups were W responses, and tested the difference in proportions for 
significance using the number of subjects in the denominator of the sig- 
nificance formula. The “‘proportion’’ she was studying is actually the 
ratio Mean W/ Mean R, and the standard deviation of this is not cor- 
rectly given by the formula \/pg/N. If she must test the W/R ratio, in 
spite of the difficulties to be considered later, it is necessary to deter- 
mine the ratio for each person separately and test differences between 
the groups in one of the conventional ways (e.g., chi-square, t-test, etc.). 

Inflation of probabilities. Rorschach studies are peculiarly prone to 
an error which can arise in any statistical work. If a particular critical 
ratio.or chi-square or t-test corresponds to a P of .05, we conventionally 
interpret that as statistically significant because ‘‘such a value would 
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arise by chance only once in twenty times.’’ While this usually refers to 
once-in-twenty-samples, it may also be thought of as ‘‘once in twenty 
significance tests,” if the several tests are independent. In some Ror- 
schach studies, a vast number of significance tests are computed. Thus 
Hertz in one study reported the astonishing total of eight hundred sig- 
nificance tests (25). Many of these comparisons reach the one percent 
level or the five percent level, but even these are not all statistically sig- 
nificant. Quite a few of these differences did arise by chance, and unfor- 
tunately we cannot estimate how many because the tests were not 
experimentally independent. The proper procedure, in such a case, is to 
recognize that an inflation of P values has taken place. The analogy to 
monetary inflation is a fair one: The increase in the number of signifi- 
cance tests in circulation causes each P to have less worth than it would 
normally. We may accordingly raise our “price” arbitrarily, and insist 
that P reach a higher level than .05 before we label it ‘‘significant,”’ and 
a higher level than .01 before we label it ‘‘very significant.’’ Of the dif- 
ferences reported in the Rorschach literature as ‘“‘significant at the 5% 
level,’’ probably the majority are due to chance. 

There are several ways in which significance levels may be inflated 
so that they become falsely encouraging.{ One is the common procedure 
of testing differences on a great many Rorschach scores. This is of course 
sound practice, but one must then take the total number of significance 
tests into account in evaluating P.) The inflation is more subtle when 
the investigator rejects a large number of hypotheses by inspection with- 
out computing significance tests, and reports only a few significance 
tests. Thus Piotrowski and others (46) compared superior and inferior 
mechanical workers on “all the components used in conventional scor- 
ing as well as many others.” They finally invented four composite scor- 
ing signs on which differences between the two samples were large 
enough to encourage a significance test. Suppose, for simplicity, that 
those four tests had yielded P’s of .02. The significance of those P’s 
must be minimized in view of the fact that four such differences were 
found in several hundred implied comparisons which were not actually 
computed, and two per hundred is chance expectation. 

A comparable inflation arises when an investigator slices a distribu- 
tion in order to take advantage of chance fluctuations and find some 
“thole’’ where a test will yield a low P. Hertz applied the formula for 
significance of the difference in proportions, to compare two groups on 
M% (Table II). She introduced a spurious element by slicing the M% 
distribution in so many places, and making so many significance tests. 
If a distribution is dichotomized in many ways, the chances of a “‘signif- 
icant”’ difference rise greatly. Here only one test yielded a P of .05, out 
of nine attempted. The interpretation ‘‘It may be said with certainty, 
that more girls than boys at 15 years give over 11% M”’ (25, p. 180) is 
unjustified. In another sample this fluctuation would not occur. (It is 
not necessary to test explicitly all possible dichotomies for this type of 
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error to arise. If the investigator examines his distribution and makes 
his cut at the place where the difference is greatest, he has by implica- 
tion examined and discarded all other possible hypotheses. One of the 
several studies where this occurs is that of Margulies, discussed later. 

Multiple correlation procedures give rise to a similar error. Suppose 
ten scores are tried as predictors. These scores might be combined in a 
prediction formula in an infinite number of ways. When an investigator 


TABLE II 


SIGNIFICANCE DATA REPORTED BY HERTZ FOR DIFFERENCES IN M% BETWEEN 
15-YEAR-OLD Boys AnD GirRLs (25) 











Difference Tested Critical Ratio P- 





- 
Difference in means 1.47 15 
Difference in medians 2.32 .05 
Difference in proportions 
in interval 0-1 81 oe 
in interval 0-3 81 oo 
in interval 0-5 1.83 .10 
in interval 0-7 1.68 .10 
in interval 0-9 .90 ve 
in interval 0-11 2.34 .05 
in interval 0-13 1.24 ” 
in interval 0-15 1.81 .10 
1.23 “e 


in interval 0-17 





computes correlations and works out the best possible predictive com- 
bination for his particular data, he implicitly discards all the other com- 
binations. Even though his combination gives a substantial multiple 
R for the original sample, it is certain to give a lower correlation in a new 
sample where the formula can no longer take advantage of chance fluc- 
tuations. The common practice of comparing two groups on a large 
number of signs and developing a checklist score in which the person is 
allowed one point for every sign on which the two groups differ, is open 
to the same objection. In a new sample many of these signs will no 
longer discriminate.? When a significance test is applied to a difference 
in checklist scores or to a multiple correlation in the sample on which 
the combining formula was derived, the significance test has only nega- 
tive meaning.( If, even after taking advantage of chance differences, 
one’s formula cannot discriminate, it is indeed worthless. But if the re- 
sult gives a P better than .05, the formula may still be of no value. 


* Harris (24) claims that in his experience the Rorschach behaves differently from 
other tests, and that signs found to differentiate in one sample are usually confirmed in 
other samples, This appears improbable on logical grounds, and no evidence in the 
literature supports such a statement. 
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Rorschach studies which have reported “‘significant’’ differences based 
on an empirical formula)without confirming them on fresh samples are 
those of Montalto (40), Harris and Christiansen (23), Hertzman, Or- 
lansky, and Seitz (28), and Ross and Ross (52). Thompson (60) reports 
spurious r’s but does not claim significance for them. Buhler and Le- 
fever (5, Tables X, XX) mix new cases with the sample used in deriving 
scoring weights, and therefore fail to provide an adequate test of signif- 
icance. Significance tests on fresh samples have been properly made by 
Guilford (21), Gustav (22), Margulies (38), Ross (50), and Kurtz (33). 
The latter gives a particularly clear discussion of the issue involved. In 
most studies, correlations nearly vanish when a Rorschach prediction 
formula is tried on a new sample. 

(Still another method of inflating probabilities is to recombine groups 
of subjects in a way to maximize differences. )If one has several types of 
patients, all of whom earn different mean M scores, these groups may 
be recombined in many ways, and in one of the possible regroupings a 
pseudo-significant difference may be found. Rapaport and his coworkers 
(47) have carried inflation to bizarre levels. Not only did they consider 
scores in great profusion and in numerous combinations. They re- 
combined their subjects so that the number of implicit significance tests 
in their volume is incalculable. They began with subjects in 22 sub- 
groups. Significance tests were then made, on any score, between any 
pair of subgroups or combinations of them which seemed promising 
after inspection of the data. There were 231 possible pairs of subgroups, 
and an endless variety of combinations. Thus at times Unclassified 
Schizophrenics Acute were lumped with one, two, or more of the follow- 
ing: Paranoid Schiz. Acute, Simple Schiz., Uncl. Schiz. Chronic, Par. 
Schiz. Chr., Uncl. Schiz. Deteriorated; or with all the schizophrenics 
and preschizophrenics; or with Paranoid Condition, Coarctated Pre- 
schiz., Overideational Preschiz., and Obsessive-Compulsive Neurosis. 
Such willingness to test ‘any hypothesis whatever leaves these workers 
open to the charge of having regrouped their cases to augment differ- 
ences. They have undoubtedly reported differences which were created 
by artificial combinations of chance variations between groups.( Every 
time cases are recombined for a significance test, one must recognize 
that a large number of implied significance tests were also made, since 
many other recombinations were rejected without actual computation, 

Rorschach studies, because of the great number of scores and the 
large number of subgroups of subjects involved, are more prone to infla- 
tion than other research. The suggestions to be made for sound practice 


are these: 


v 1. Compare the number of significant differences to the total number of 
comparisons in the study, both those computed and those rejected by implica- 
tion. 
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v2. Raise the P value required for significance as the number of comparisons 
increases. 
“3. Never accept an empirical composite score or regression formula until its 
discriminating power has been verified on a new sample. 
4. In general, do not trust significance tests unless the hypothesis tested was 
set up independent of the fluctuations of a particular sample. 


These suggestions require that the investigator have clearly in mind 
the number of comparisons considered. Comparisons are of three types: 
those rejected as improbable before the data are looked at, i.e., before 
the study is begun; those not computed because a cursory inspection 
showe:| no apparent difference; and those computed. Sometimes the 
it itor begins with, say, five groups of subjects and ten scores, and 
frank.y wants to unearth all possible differences between types of sub- 
jects. Then there are ten ways the groups may be paired against each 
other, and since each pair may be compared on each score, there are a 
total of one hundred comparisons in the study. If, on the other hand, 
the investigator sets out to check only certain relationships—‘‘Schizo- 
phrenics differ from neurotics in F+%,” ‘‘Manics differ from all other 
groups combined in FC: CF + C’’—those limited hypotheses may be laid 
down in advance of the study, and only those comparisons are counted 
as implied significance tests. To avoid confusion, it is also well for the 
investigator to specify his cutting point, if a variable is to be dichoto- 
mized, before examining the differences between groups. This may be set 
by an arbitrary rule, for instance that each distribution is to be divided 
as near to its median as possible, or by an a priori decision to divide at 
some point such as 2M. In essence, the investigator must ask himself 
before he gathers his data, ‘‘How many comparisons do I intend to look 
at, and charge myself for?’’ A P of .01 may be called significant if it is 
one of three comparisons charged for, but not if the investigator has 
looked at three hundred comparisons in order to salvage this one im- 
pressive value.” 


METHODS OF COMPARING GROUPS ON RORSCHACH SCORES 
Necessity for Choosing between Statistical Procedures 


Because Rorschach scores are numbers which can be added, aver- 
aged, distributed, etc., most investigators have used conventional 
mental-test statistics without question. The most common need for 
statistics is to compare the test scores of groups and determine the sig- 
nificance of differences. The prominent methods encountered in Ror- 
schach literature are as follows: significance of difference between means 
(critical ratio or é-test); analysis of variance; bi-serial r; significance of 
difference in proportions exceeding a particular score, or chi-square; and 
significance of difference between medians. 
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Apart from such errors as those listed in the preceding section, there 
is no reason for considering any of the procedures under discussion as 
mathematically incorrect. If a significant difference is revealed by any 
proper significance test, the null hypothesis must be rejected. Neverthe- 
less, the investigator may not choose one of the techniques at random. 
Different methods of analyzing the data will lead to different conclusions. In 
particular, some procedures lead to a finding of no significant difference 
even though a true difference could be identified by another attack. 


Let us illustrate first with some of Kaback’s data (29). She administered 
the group Rorschach to men in certain occupations, and, inter alia, compared 
her groups on the number of popular responses. The mean for accountants is 
7.0; for accounting students, 7.3. By the ¢-test, the difference between means is 
not significant (P ca. .40). (Point bi-serial r applied to the same data gives the 
same significance level. Point bi-serial r and ¢ are interchangeable procedures, 
and there is no merit in testing the hypothesis in both ways.) But if she had 
chosen the chi-square test, quite proper for her data, Kaback would have found 
a significant difference between the groups. Chi-square would be applied to 
compare the proportion of cases in each group having five or more popular 
responses. From her Table IV, this proportion is 60/75, accountants; 72/75, 
accounting students. The difference between accountants and accounting stu- 
dents is significant (P <.01.) In this and other instances, Kaback disregarded 
a difference when the null hypothesis could be confidently rejected. 

Further illustrative data are taken from Hertz’ comparison of Rorschach 
scores of boys and girls. She tested each possible difference by several statistical 
devices, yielding results such as those for M% reproduced in Table II. By any 
of nine methods, she is informed that the two sex groups differ no more than 
might two chance samples. By the other computations, she is informed that the 
difference is significant at the 5% level. If different significance tests disagree, 
what one concludes depends nearly as much on what procedure one adopts as 
on the data themselves. 

Hertz compared her boys and girls in 46 instances. Each time, she tested the 
significance of differences between means and between medians. Four times 
the means differed significantly; five times, the medians differed significantly. 
But in only one out of 46 comparisons was the difference significant by both 
methods. It is greatly to Hertz’ credit that she saw the applicability of more 
than one significance test. But conclusions of research will be hopelessly con- 
fused and contradictory, unless we can find a basis for choosing between the pro- 
cedures when one says “ ’Tis significant’ and the other says “ ’Taint.” 


The choice between comparison of means and medians or between 
the t-test and chi-square cannot be left to the inclination of the experi- 
menter; the whole point of statistical method is to make an analysis 
freed from subjective judgment. The reason different methods yield 
different results is that they make different assumptions or try to dis- 
close different aspects of the data. It is therefore important to recognize 
the ways in which the techniques differ. Differences which are of little 
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concern in connection with most studies have peculiar importance in 
Rorschach work. The difficulties which make choice of procedures an 
important problem arise from three causes: the skewness of Rorschach 
scores, the complications introduced by ratio scores, and the dependence 
of Rorschach scores on the total number of responses. 


Choice of Techniques in View of the Inequality of Units ~ 
in Rorschach Scales 


Many of the significant Rorschach scores give sharply skewed dis- 
tributions for most populatigns. This fact is reported repeatedly (2, 25, 
47). Skewness is usually found where many subjects earn 0, 1 or 2 
points (i.e., M, FM, m, the shading scores, CF, and C), and in the loca- 
tion scores W, D, Dd, and S. Skewness itself is no bar to conventional 
significance tests. But in skew distributions the mean and median are 
not the same. Two distributions may have a significant difference in 
medians, and not in means (or vice versa) if either is skewed.*? Further- 
more, it is doubtful if a satisfactory estimate of s.d.man can be obtained 
for a skewed distribution. 


Disadvantages of the mean and related procedures, In any statistical 
computation based on addition of scores (mean, s.d., t, analysis of vari- 
ance), numerical distances between scores at different parts of the scale 
are treated as equal. Thus, since the average of 3 W and 7 W is the same 
as that of 1 W and 9 W, these computations assume that a shift 3 W to 
1 W is equivalent to, or counterbalances, a shift 7W to9W. There is no 
way of demonstrating equality of units unless one has some knowledge 
of the true distribution of the trait in question, or a definition of equality 
in terms of the characteristics of the property being measured. This 
problem is present in virtually all psychological tools, but other tests 
yield normal distributions which are assumed to represent the true 
spread of ability( On the other hand, Rorschach interpretation based on 
clinical experience constantly denies the equality of units for Rorschach 
scores.) The average W score is near 6, and scores from 1 to 10 are usually 
considered to be within the normal range. No matter how extremely a 
person is lacking in W tendency, his score cannot go below zero. For 
one who overemphasizes W, the score may go up to 20, 30, or more. A 
W score only six points below the mean may be considered clinically to 
be as extreme in that direction as a score fifteen points from the mean in 
the other direction. Munroe (42) has prepared a checklist which shows 
how units of certain Rorschach scores would have to be grouped in 


* This argument is presented by Richardson (48). In attempting to study differences 
in medians, Richardson unfortunately uses an incorrect method of determining s.d.maa- 
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order to represent a regularly progressing scale of maladjustment. Her 
groupings based on clinical experience are of approximately this nature: 

W (or W%): 0 (or 1 poor) W response; 1-14%; 15-60%; 61-100%. 

Dd%: 0-9%; 10-24%; 25-49%; 50-100%. 

m: 0-1; 2-3; 4-5; 6 or more. 

If these units represent increasing degrees of maladjustment, the raw 
Rorschach scores do not form a scale of psychologically equal units. It 
is advisable to accept the clinical judgment on this point, especially in 
the absence of evidence for the assumption of equal units. 

— Use of median and chi-square. Unlike procedures involving the addi- 
tion of scores, procedures based on counting of frequencies make no 
assumption about scale units. In fact, they give the same results no 
matter how the scale units are stretched or regrouped. The median, or 
the number of cases falling beyond some critical point (e.g. 10 W), de- 
pends only on the order of scores. This appears to justify the recom- 
mendation that counting procedures such as the median be given prefer- 
ence over additive procedures such as the mean in dealing with skew 
Rorschach distributions) To test the significance of a difference between 
two groups, the best procedure is to make a cut at some suitable score, 
and compare the number of cases in each group falling beyond the cut, 
using chi-square. This procedure is used by Rapaport (47) and Abel (1). 
The test of significance of differences between proportions yields the 
same result (see above). One virtue of cutting scores is that we may 
test for differences between groups both in the “high” and “low” di- 
rections. This is important, since either very high F% or very low F%, 
for example, may have diagnostic significance. In the usual analysis 
based on means, deviations of the two types cancel. 

In contrast to the chi-square method, many tests of significance in- 
volve computation of the standard deviation. These include the critical 
ratio of a difference between means or medians, analysis of variance, 
and the ¢-test. In these procedures, great weight is placed on extreme 
deviations from the mean} If mean W is 6, a case havang 25 W increases 
2d? (which enters the computation of the s.d.) by about 361 points; a 
case having 15 W increases Xd? by about 81 points; and 0 W, by only 
36 points. In skewed Rorschach distributions, the few cases with many 
responses in a category have a preponderant weight in determining ¢ 
and the significance of the difference. Whether weighting extreme cases 
heavily is acceptable depends on whether one considers the difference 
between 15 W and 25 W to be psychologically large and deserving of 
more emphasis than, say, the difference from 0 W to Sw. Chi-square 
weights equally all scores below (or above) the cutting point. 

Normalizing distributi One method used to obtain more equal 
units is to assume that the trait underlying the score is distributed 
normally in the population. Raw scores are converted to T-scores which 
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are normally distributed (35, 67). (This procedure must be distinguished 
from another conversion, also called a T-score, used by Schmidt (54). 
Scores of the type Schmidt used are not normally distributed.) The ef- 
fect of normalizing is to stretch the scale of scores as if it were made of 
rubber. Extreme scores below the median are weighted symmetrically 
to extreme scores above the median. Thus, in the conversion table pre- 
pared by Rieger and used by the writer (10), the median (63 W) is placed 
at 100, and a score of 0 W is converted to 66, while 28 W becomes 134. 
This in effect compresses the high end of the W scale and expands the 
low end. This conversion does not alter any conclusion or significance 
test obtained by dichotomizing raw scores and applying chi-square. 
But the conversion alters markedly any conclusion based on variance or 
on comparison of means. 

There is obviously much merit in using a procedure which leads to a 
single invariant result, independent of the assumption of the investi- 
gator about the equivalence of scores. Even if scores are normalized it is 
advised that the median be used to indicate central tendency, and chi- 
square to test significance. (If, for some experimental design, the data 
must be treated by analysis of variance, the writer believes normalized 
scores will give results nearer to psychological reality than raw scores, 
but thus judgment is entirely subjective.) 

Comparison of mean rauk. Attention should be drawn to a new tech- 
nique invented by Festinger (14) which is peculiarly suitable to the 
problem under discussion. This method assumes nothing about equality 
of units or normality of distributions, being based solely on the rank- 
order of individuals. To test whether two groups differ significantly in a 
score, one pools the two samples and determines the rank of each man 
in the combined group.( The mean rank for each group is computed and 
the significance of the difference is evaluated by Festinger’s tables. The 
method has not yet been employed in Rorschach research. \ 

The Festinger method and chi-square are not interchangeable. 
Which should be used depends on the logic of a particular study. Chi- 
square answers such a question as ‘Does Group A contain more deviates 
than Group B in the score being studied?”” The Festinger method gives 
weight to differences all along the scale, and therefore asks whether the 
two groups differ, all scores being considered. In one study, absence of 
M is quite important but differences in the middle of the range have no 
practical importance. In another study, differences all along the scale 
are worth equal attention. 

The Festinger method appears to have the advantage of greater 
stability for small samples. Chi-square is much easier to use in samples 
of 30 or more per group. The Festinger method is not useful when there 
are numerous ties in score. Further experience with the new method 


may disclose other important distinctions. 
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Significance Tests Compared with Estimates of Relationship 


Some investigators have perhaps not conveyed the full meaning of 
their findings to the reader because of a failure to distinguish between 
tests of the null hypothesis, and estimates of the probable degree of re- 
lationship between two variables. The former type of result is a function 
of the number of cases, whereas the latter is not, save that it becomes 
more trustworthy as more cases are included. When an investigator 
applies chi-square, the /-test, or the like, he determines whether his 
observations force him to conclude that there is a relationship between 
the variables compared. But if the degree of relationship is moderately 
low, and the number of cases small, the null hypothesis is customarily 
accepted even though a true relationship exists. It is proper scientific 
procedure to be cautious, to reject the hypothesis of relationship when 
the null hypothesis is adequate to account for the data. (i But in Ror- 
schach studies, where sample size has often been extremely restricted, 
nonsignificant findings may have been reported in a way which dis- 
couraged investigators from pursuing the matter with more cases. 


The study of McCandless (36) is a case in point. McCandless compared 
Rorschach scores with achievement in officer candidate school. In each instance 
save one, the t-test showed P greater than .05 that the difference would arise in 
chance sampling. But the samples compared contained only thirteen men per 


group. Under these circumstances, it would take a sharply discriminating score . 


to yield a significant difference. If the sample size was raised to about 50 per 
group, and the differences between groups remained the same, twelve more of 
McCandless’ thirty significance tests would be significant at the five percent, 
or even the one percent, level. When more cases are added, the differences will 
certainly change and most of them will be reduced in size. In fact, the writer 
believes, on the basis of other experience with statistical comparisons of the 
Rorschach with grades, that McCandless’ negative findings are probably close 
to the results which would be found with a larger sample. But the point is that 
McCandless, and other investigators using smail N’s, have submitted the 
Rorschach to an extremely, perhaps unfairly, rigorous test. One way to com- 
pensate for the necessary rigor of proper significance tests is to also report the 
degree of relationship. A chi-square test may be supplemented by a contingency 
coefficient or a tetrachoric r. A t-test may be supplemented by a bi-serial r, or 
point bi-serial (not to determine significance, as Kaback used it, but to express 
the magnitude of the relationship). Sometimes reporting the means of the 
groups and their standard deviations, to indicate the degree of overlapping, is 
an adequate way to demonstrate whether the relationship looks promising 
enough to warrant further investigation. 


To restate the problem: the investigator always implies two things 
in a comparison of groups: (a) that he considers the null hypothesis is 
definitely disproven by his data, or else that the null hypothesis is one 
way to account for the data, and (b) in case the null hypothesis still 
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remains tenable, that he does or does not judge further investigation of ) 
the question to be warranted. He can never prove that there is no re- 
lationship. So, if his data report a non-significant difference, he must 
judge whether the difference is ‘‘promising’”’ enough to warrant further 
studies. This judgment is not reducible to rules in the way the signifi- 
cance test is. Whether to recommend further work depends on the 
difficulty of the study, on the probable usefulness of the results if a low 
order of relationship were definitely established by further work, and in 
the investigator’s general confidence that the postulated relationship is 
likely to be found. 


Methods of Partialling Out Differences in R 


The usual approach when comparing groups is to test the differences 
in one score after another, and then to generalize that the groups differ 
in the traits to which the scores allegedly correspond. The various 
scores, however, are not experimentally independent—a man’s total 
record is obtained at once, and his productivity influences all his scores. 
If two groups differ in R, they may also differ in the same direction in W 
(whole responses), D (usual details), and Dd (unusual details). 


Thus consider the Air Force data in Table III. 


TABLE III 


RORSCHACH ScorRES COMPARED TO SUCCESS IN PILOT TRAINING (21, p. 632) 








Mean of 





Mean of 





me rag Successful Unsuccessful Bi-serial r 
Cadets Cadets 
R 18.5 15.8 14 
W 9.2 7.3 24 
D 7.1 6.7 .03 
W% 60.2 55.8 .08 
D% 31.7 37 .6 — .15 








The first group has more responses than the second. From the means in W and 
D, it would appear that the first group has more W tendency than the second, 
but is equal in D. But when responsiveness is controlled by converting scores 
to percentages, the difference in W becomes small and the second group is shown 
to be stronger than the first in emphasis on D. ‘ 


The most striking illustration of this difficulty is Goldfarb’s com- ff 
parison of obsessionals and normals. The obsessional group averages 
55 R; the normals, 14. Under the circumstances, it is not at all in- as 
formative to proceed to test W, D, and Dd; all differ significantly in the 
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same direction. One learns nothing about differences between groups in 
mental approach, which is the purpose of considering these three scores. 
Most of Goldfarb’s other comparisons also merely duplicate the in- 
formation given by the test in R, that is, that the obsessionals are more 
productive. Although the discrepancy between the groups in R is un- 
usually striking in Goldfarb’s group, it is present to a lesser but signifi- 
cant degree in a great number of other studies, including those of 
Buhler and Lefever (5), Hertzman (26), Kaback (29), Margulies (38), 
and Schmidt (54). 

A similar problem complicated Beck’s comparison of schizophrenics 
and normals on D. The means were 19.0 and 19.9, respectively; the 
o’s were 13.5 and 9.9. Beck comments as follows: 

The small difference is accentuated in the very small Diff./S.D. diff: 0.34. 
There is, however, probably a spurious factor in this small difference. The 
ogives give us a hint: up to the eighty-second percentile, the curves run parallel, 
with that for controls where we should expect it, higher. Above this point, 
the schizophrenics’ curve crosses over, and continues higher, and more scatter- 
ing, as we should expect from the S. D. The spurious element lies undoubtedly 
in the fact that the schizophrenics’ higher response total would necessarily in- 
crease the absolute quantity of D, since these form the largest proportion of 
responses in practically all records. Absolute quantity of details is then no indi- 
cator of the kind of personality we are dealing with. . . . The medians for D are 


14.46, 17.2 (2, pp. 31-32). 


When one makes several significance tests in which the difference in 
R reappears in various guises, one becomes involved in a maze of seem- 
ingly contradictory findings. And interpretation tempts one to violate 
the rule of parsimony, that an observed difference shall be interpreted by 
the fewest and simplest adequate hypotheses. To answer the question, 
how do obsessionals and normals differ? Lit is simpler to speak of the 
former as more productive than to discuss three hypotheses, one for 
each approach factor. And one may certainly criticize Hertzman and 
Margulies (27) for interpreting differences in D and Dd between older 
and younger children as showing the former’s greater ‘“‘cognizance of 
the ordinary aspects of reality’’ and greater concern with facts] The 
older group gives twice as many R’s as the former, which is sufficient to 
account for the remaining differences. 

One might argue that R is resultant rather than cause, and that the 
differences in W, D, Dd, etc. are basic. But the Air Force demonstration 
that R varies significantly from examiner to examiner (21) suggests 
strongly that responsiveness is a partly superficial factor which should 


be controlled. 


Only two studies examine their data explicitly to determine if differences in 
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other categories could be explained in terms of responsiveness alone. Werner 
(68) found a significant difference in dd% between brain-injured and endogenous 
defectives. But the latter gave significantly more R's. He therefore counted 
only the first three responses in each card, and arrived at new totals. With R 
thus held about constant, he found the dd difference still marked and could 
validly interpret his result as showing a difference in approach. 

Freeman and others (17) found that groups who differed in glucose tolerance 
also differed significantly in R. After testing differences in M and sum C on the 
total sample, they discarded cases until the two subsamples were equated in R. 
Since differences between the groups in M and C were in the same direction even 
when R was held constant, they were able to conclude with greater confidence 
that glucose tolerance is related to M and C. 


After differences in R are tested for significance, it is appropriate to 
ask what other hypotheses are required to account for differences in the 
groups. But these other hypotheses should be independent of R; other- 
wise one merely repeats the former significance test and obscures the 
issue. The usual control method is to divide scores by R, testing differ- 
ences in W%, D%, M%, A%, P%, etc. Such ratios present serious 
statistical difficulties discussed in the next section. Moreover, these 
formulas fail to satisfy the demand for independence from R. There 
may be correlation between R and W%, etc. (For a sample of 268 
superior adults from a study by Audrey Rieger, the writer calculates 
these r’s: W%XR, —.45, M%XR, .03, F% XR, .06. In the latter two 
cases, there is no functional relation of the percentage with R, but the 
distributions are heteroskedastic. ow =3.30 when R 5-19 (74 cases) but 
2.09 when R 40-109 (82 cases). The corresponding sigmas for M% are 
3.85 and 3.35; for F%, 3.23 and 2.29. Only M% is really independent 
of R.) 

One may control differences in R by other methods, provided many 
cases are available. One procedure is to divide the samples into sub- 
groups within which R is nearly uniform (e.g., R 20-29), and make 
significance tests for each such set. A method which requires somewhat 
fewer cases is to plot the variable against R for the total sample or a 
standard sample, and draw a line fitting the medians of the columns 
This may be done freehand with no serious error. Then the proportion 
of the cases in each group falling above the line of medians may be 
compared by chi-square. 


Difficulties in Treating Ratios and Differences 


More than any previous test in widespread use, the Rorschach test 
has employed “scores” which are arithmetic combinations of directly 
counted scores. One type is the ratio score, or the percentage in which 
the divisor is a variable score. Examples are W:M, M:sum C, W/R 
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(W%), and F/R (F%). The other type of composite is the difference 
score, such as FC—(CF+C). In clinical practice, scores of this type are 
used to draw attention to significant combinations of the original scores; 
the experienced interpreter thinks of several scores such as FC, CF, and 
C, at once, placing little weight on the computed ratio or difference. 
When these scores are used statistically, however, there is no room for 
the flexible operation of intelligence; the ratios are treated as precise 


quantities. 
It may be noted in passing that a few workers (e.g., 63) appear to assume 


‘ a = 
that Mean a/Mean bis the same as Mean -. This is of course not true; the mean 


b 
of the ratios and the ratio of the means may be quite unequal. One cannot, as 
Kaback did (29, pp. 33, 53, 55), assume that if the ratio of the means is greater 
for one group than another, the groups differ in the ratio scores themselves. The 
reader may convince himself by computing the mean ratio for each of the fol- 
lowing sets of data in which Mean a/Mean bis constant: 


a ee 


2’ 4’ 6’ 8'10’ 6’ 8' 2°10’ 4’ 10 8’ 6' 4’ 2. 

1 One difficulty with ratio scores is their unreliability. Consider a 
case with 5 W,1M. Theratio W:M is 5. But M isa fallible score. On 
a parallel test it might shift to 0 or to 2. If so, the ratio could drop to 
24, or zoom to infinity; such a score is too unstable to deserve precise 
treatment. The unreliability of another ratio is illustrated in Thornton 
and Guilford’s data (61). The reliabilities were, in one sample, .92 for 
M, .94 for C, but .81 for M/C. In a second sample, the values were .77, 
.65, and .31. If unreliable ratios are added, squared, and so on, one 
commits no logical error, but psychologically significant differences 
become overshadowed by errors of measurement. 

Ratios based on small denominators are in general unreliable (7). 
W% is unreliable for a subject whose R is 12, but relatively reliable for a 
case whose R is 30. In the former case, addition of one W response 
raises W% by 8; in the latter, by 3%. Errors of measurement always 
reduce the significance of differences by increasing the within-groups 
variance. A significant difference in W% might be found for cases where 
R>25. A difference of the same size might not be significant for cases 
where R <25 because of the unreliability of the ratio. If the significance 
test were based on all cases combined, the difference might be obscured 
by the unreliability of the ratios in the latter group. One possible pro- 
cedure is to drop from the computations all cases where the denominator 
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is low. (If there is a significant difference even including the unreliable 
scores, this need not be done.) 

The issue of skewness t i ised. In the M:sum C ratio, 
all cases with excess C fall between zero and 1. Those with excess M 
range from 1 to «. The latter cases swing the mean and sigma. Follow- 
ing the argument of a preceding ‘section, it is injudicious to employ 
statistics based on the mean and standard deviation, as McCandless 
(36) did. By such procedures, different conclusions would often be 
reached if both M: sum C and sum C:M were tested. Procedures lead- 
ing to a chi-square test are to be recommended, as illustrated in several 
studies (Rapaport, 47, pp. 251; Rickers, 49; etc.) Another solution, less 
generally suitable, is to convert ratio scores to logarithmic form to ob- 
tain a symmetrical distribution (61). 

A hidden assumption in ratios and differences is that patterns of 
scores yielding equal ratios (or differences) are psychologically equal. 
Thus, in W% the same ratio is yielded by 2 W out of 10 R, 8 W out of 
40, and 20 W in 100 R. One can always define and manipulate any 
arbitrary pattern of scores without justifying it psychologically, but 
better conclusions are reached if the assumption of equivalence is 
defensible. The regression of W on R is definitely curved. A person with 
2 W out of 10 R is low in W tendency}, since it is very easy to find two 
wholes in the cards} Only people with strong tendency and ability to 
perceive wholes can find 20 W in the ten cards, regardless of R. As R 
rises above 40, W seems to rise very little; the additional responses come 
principally from D and Dd. The resulting decline in W% reflects a 
drive to quantity, rather than a decreased interest in W (cf. 47, p. 156). 
Put another way: a strong drive to W can easily lead to 90 or 100% 
W when R<15; but such a ratio in a very productive person is unheard 
of. If the regression of a on 6 is linear and a close approximation to 
(a/b) = some constant, ratios may be used as a score with little hesitancy. 
Otherwise the ratio is a function of the denominator. 

This factor is recognized by Munroe, who indicates repeatedly in her 
checklist that the significance of a particular ratio depends on R. Thus 
30-40% M is rated + if R=10, but 16-29% is rated + if R=50. Nu- 
merically equal Rorschach ratios, then, are not psychologically equal. 
Rapaport reflects the same point in testing differences between groups 
in W/D. Instead of applying chi-square to the proportions having the 
ratio 1:2 or lower, he adjusted his standard. 


In records where R is too low or too high, we took cognizance of the fact that 
it is difficult not to get a few W’s and difficult to get too many. Thus, in low 


a ay 
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R records the 1:2 norm shifted toa ‘“‘nearly 1:1” while in high R records, the 1:2 
norm shifted to a 1:3 ratio (47, p. 134). 


This adjustment was evidently done on a somewhat subjective basis, 
and is therefore not the best procedure. It is unfortunate that most 
other workers have unquestionably assumed that a given score in W%, 
M%, or FC—(CF+C) has the same meaning regardless of R. 

At best, ratio- and difference-scores introduce difficulties due to un- 
reliability and to assumptions of equivalence. There is a fairly adequate 
alternative which avoids statistical manipulation of ratios entirely. One 
need only list all significant patterns, and determine the frequency of 
cases having a given pattern. Thus M: sum C can be treated in these 
categories: coartated (M and C 2 or below); ambiequal, M or C<2, M 
and C differ by 2 or less; introversive, M exceeds C by 3 or more; extra- 
tensive, C exceeds M by 3 or more. Any other psychologically reason- 
able division of cases may be made, and significance of differences tested 
by chi-square, provided that the hypothesis is not chosen to take 
advantage of fluctuations in a particular sample. Even this method, 
however, does not escape the criticism that a given pattern of two 
scores, such as 3 M, 3 C, has different significance in records where R 
differs greatly. To cope with this limitation, the pattern tabulation 
procedure is suggested later. 


A detailed consideration of certain work by Margulies is now appropriate, 
since it affords an illustration of many problems presented above. Her study of 
the W: M ratio employed a procedure almost like that just recommended, but 
with departures which are unsound. Margulies compared Rorschach records of 
adolescents having good and poor school records (38). Only her 21 successful 
boys and her 32 unsuccessful boys need be considered here. She was interested 
in comparing them on the W:M pattern, in view of Klopfer’s belief that this 
ratio indicates efficient or inefficient use of capacity. She not only tested her data 
in several ways, but reported the data so that other calculations can be made. 
Table IV reproduces a part of her data, and shows the results of seven different 
procedures for determining the significance of the difference. 

It should be noted first that Yates’ correction is essential for tables with 1 
d.f. and low frequencies; in each case where it is applicable, the correction lowers 
the significance value importantly. Second, attention may be turned to the use 
of chi-square to test differences between two distributions. Even if more cases 
were available, it would be unwise to apply chi-square to the distribution cell- 
by-cell (Procedures 2, 3), since this procedure ignores the regular trend from 
class-interval to class-interval. Instead, the distribution should be dichoto- 
mized. Therefore, procedure 5 is preferable to2, and6 is preferable to 3. It will be 
noted that these recommended procedures indicate higher significance than the 
tests in which the distributions are compared cell-by-cell. 

Margulies is one of the few writers to note the unsoundness of assuming that 
equal ratios are equal. She pointed out that 20 W: 10 M is not psychologically 
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TABLE IV 


RESULTS OBTAINED WHEN A SET OF DaTA IS TREATED BY A VARIETY OF PROCEDURES 
(Data from Margulies, 38, pp. 23, 26, 44) 




















Distribution I Distribution II Distribution III 
aie Suc- Unsuc- Ww/M Suc- Unsuc- Pattern Suc-  Unsuc- 
of M cessful cessful tie cessful cessful of Wcessful cessful 
boys boys boys boys and M boys boys 
3 or 5 5 <1 1 1 W <6, 
more M 0-1 0 10 
2 9 8 1.00 0 2 W <6, 
M>1 8 2 
1 3 11 1.1-2.9 8 5 W>S5, 
M 0-1 7 9 
0 + 8 3.04.9 5 7 W 6-10, 
M2 3 7 
>4.9 3 9 W 6-10, 
M>2 1 4 
oo (W/0) 4 8 W> 10, 
M>1 2 0 





similar to2 W: 1 M, and she demonstrated that the regression of M on W is sig- 
nificantly curvilinear. She therefore was properly critical of procedures such as 
3 and 6. She next turned to the scatter diagram of M and W, and found suc- 
cessful boys predominating in some regions, and unsuccessful boys in others. 
After grouping scores into regions as shown in Distribution III, she divided the 
surface into two areas, one area including cases where W is 0 to 5 and M is 2 or 
over, plus cases where W is 6 to 10 and M is 3 or over, plus cases where W is over 
10 and M is 2 or over. In other words, instead of testing whether the groups are 
differentiated by a cut along the straight line M =2 (Procedure 5), she made her 
cutting line an irregular one. This hypothesis, tested in Procedure 7, gave ap- 
parently quite significant results. The results are of little value, however, since 
the hypothesis was “‘cooked up’”’ to fit the irregularities of these specific data. 
In the cells where W is 6 to 10, and M is 2, there happens to be a concentration 
of unsuccessful boys. But to draw the cutting line irregularly to sweep in all 
areas where the unsuccessful predominate is a type of gerrymandering which 
vitiates a significance test. Hundreds of such irregular lines might be drawn. 
Therefore, it would be expected that in any sample some line could be found 
yielding a difference “significant” at the 1% level. At best, the irregular line 
sets up a hypothesis which, if found to yield a singificant difference in a new and 
independent sample, could be taken as possibly true. 


The law of parsimony enters this problem. Wherever a set of data 
may be explained equally well by two hypotheses, it is sound practice 
to accept the simpler hypothesis. Irregular cutting lines, and explana- 
tions in terms of patterns of scores, are sometimes justified and neces- 
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TABLE IV—(continued) 
Results with 
Type of Procedure Result ig Yates 
analysis correction 
x P 
Central 1. Significance of differ- 
tendency ence in mean M = .70* .48 
Cell-by-cell 2. Chi-square applied to = 3.78*** ca. .30 
comparison Distribution I (3 d.f.) 
3. Chi-square applied to 
Distribution II (5 
d.f.) = 5.30* ca. .40 
4. Chi-square applied to 
Distribution III (5 
d.f.) =17.73* <.01 
Dichotomy 5. Chi-square applied to 
number of cases with 
M>1 (Dist. I) = 3.46** 06 2,50°° 11 
6. Chi-square applied to 
number of cases with 
W/M>3 (Dist. IT) = 1.86** 18 1.13%° .% 
Frequency of se- 7. Chi-square applied to 
lected patterns frequency having 
M>1 if W>6 or 
>10; having M>2 if 
= 6.58** 01 5.137 «8 


6<W<10 (Dist. III) 





* Computed by Margulies. 
** Computed by the writer. 
*** Computed by the writer. Margulies reports 3.64. 


sary. But in this case the difference between the groups is explained as 
well by the hypothesis that the successful boys give more M’s as by 
any non-spurious test of the W; M relationship. Therefore, procedure 5 
is the soundest expression of the significance of the Margulies data. 
With more cases, this differ. nce might be found to be truly significant. 

In the above analysis, we find again that different procedures, more 
than one of which is mathematically sound, give different conclusions. 
The results from chi-square are less compatible with the null hypothesis 
than is the critical ratio. Chi-square applied to a dichotomy gives evi- 
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dence of a possible relationship whereas chi-square applied to the fre- 
quency distribution does not. Attention is again drawn to the necessity 
of regarding with great suspicion any significance test based on a com- 
plex hypothesis set up to take advantage of the fluctuations of fre- 
quencies in a particular sample. Finally, it is noted that explanations in 
terms of ratios and patterns should not be sought unless they can ac- 
count for observed differences more completely than can hypotheses in 
terms of single scores. 


TREATING PATTERNS OF SCORES 


Rorschach workers continually stress the importance of considering 
any score in relation to the unique pattern of scores for the individual. 
While this is done in clinical practice, there is no practical statistical 
procedure for studying the infinite complex interrelations of scores and 
indications on which the clinician relies. Instead of considering the in- 
dividual patterns, the statistician can at best study certain specific 
patterns likely to occur in many records. A pattern can be exceedingly 
complex; there is no statistical reason to prevent one from studying 
whether (for example) more men than women show high-S-on-colored- 
cards-accompanied-by-emphasis-on- M-and-excess-of-CF-over-C. The 
only limitation the statistical approach imposes is that the same pattern 
of scores must be studied in all cases. 

Patterns of scores may be considered by means of composite scores, 
by definition of significant “‘signs,’’ and by the pattern-tabulation 
method. The composite score is simply an attempt to express, in a 
formula, some psychologically important relationship. Examples in- 
clude the M: sum C ratio, and the more complex composites developed 
by Hertz or Rapaport. (These scores may be treated statistically like any 
score on a single category, although most of them are,ratios or differ- 
ences and suffer from the limitations already discussed. 


Comparing incidence of ‘‘signs.” The “signs” approach has been 
widely used. It is simple and well-adapted to the Rorschach test. Nor- 
mally, an investigator identifies some characteristic of a special group, 
such as neurotics, from clinical observation. Then this characteristic is 
defined in a sign, i.e., a rule for separating those having the character- 
istic. « One such sign, for example, is FM>M. After the investigator 
hypothesizes that some sign is discriminative, the necessity arises for 
making a test of significance to see if the sign is found more often in the 
type of person in question.{ One may soundly compare a new sample of 
the diagnosed group with a control sample by noting the frequency of 
the sign in each group and applying chi-square. This procedure is illus- 
trated in studies by Hertzman and Margulies (38), and Ross (50). 
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The investigator may invent his own signs, if he follows due pre- 
cautions to avoid misleading inflation of probabilities. Often it is easier 
and equally wise to use a predetermined set of signs. The most useful 
set of signs available at present is the Munroe checklist. She has identi- 
fied numerous ratios and patterns of scores which she considers signifi- 
cant of disturbance in her subjects (adolescent girls). (She has stated 
that she does not think of her method as a set of signs (41), but the dif- 
ference between her list and others appears to be (a) that it provides an 
inclusive survey of all deviations in a record and (b) that the list is de- 
signed as a whole to minimize duplication from sign to sign. There is no 
reason why two groups may not be compared by applying the checklist 
to every record, and then comparing the groups on the frequency with 
which they receive each of the possible checks.{ Chi-square is the proper 
significance test, as used in one of Munroe’s studies (43). The Munroe 
signs sometimes are simply defined (e.g. P— is 0 or 1 popular response), 
but some involve patterns of several scores (thus the sign FM-+ is de- 
fined in terms of FM, M, and R).) 

Pattern tabulation. Pattern tabulation is a method devised by Cron- 
bach for the study of relations between two or three scores (10). It has 
the advantage of permitting one to study the distribution of patterns in 
agroup. To deal with any set of three scores, e.g. W, D, Dd, one normal- 
izes the three scores for each person, and considers the resulting profile. 
The profile:is expressed numerically in terms of the deviation of the 
converted scores from their average for each person. These three scores 
can be plotted on a plane surface, and the resulting scattergram shows 
the distribution of patterns in a group. If two groups are compared, any 
type of pattern found more commonly in one group than another can be 
identified, and the difference in frequency tested by chi-square. The 
significance level for rejecting the null hypothesis must be set conserva- 
tively, as this method involves many implied significance tests. An 
analysis of variance solution is also possible but not recommended in 
view of the fact that distributions of patterns are often non-normal. 

This method cannot consider hypotheses involving more than three 
scores at once. It functions best when the three scores are equally reli- 
able and equally intercorrelated. It encounters difficulty due to the 
fact that some Rorschach scores are unreliable, since any serious error 
of measurement in one score throws an error into the profile. The 
method does, however, appear flexible and especially useful for such 
meaningful patterns as W-D-Dd and M-sum C-F. 

Another group of procedures leading to composite formulas for dis- 
criminating groups is treated in the next section. 


DISCRIMINATION BY COMPOSITE SCORES 


In many problems, it is desired to use the Rorschach to discriminate 
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between two groups. Thus one m ;zht seek a scoring formula to predict 
pilot success, or a ‘‘neurotic index’’ to screen neurotics from a general 
population. The methods used to arrive at composite scores are the 
checklist, the multiple regression equation, and the discriminant func- 
tion. 


Checklist scores. The checklist consists of a set of signs. Each person 
is scored on the checklist and the total number of signs or checks is 
taken as a composite score. This method has had considerable success, 
notably in Munroe’s study (42) and in the formula of Harrower-Erick- 
son and Miale for identifying insecure persons. There are no serious 
statistical problems in the use of checklists. The total score can be cor- 
related (though eta may be preferable tor). Differences between groups 
may be tested for significance, preferably by chi-square. Chi-square is 
advised because a difference in the non-deviate range is rarely psycho- 
logically significant; the investigator is usually concerned with the pro- 
portion of any group in the deviate range. Buhler and Lefever justifi- 
ably apply analysis of variance to their checklist score, to study its abil- 
ity to differentiate clinical groups (5). 

Problems do arise, however, in developing checklist scores. A com- 
mon method is to compare two groups on one raw score after another, 
noting where their means differ. Each score where a difference arises is 
then listed as a sign, and counted positively or negatively in obtaining 
the checklist score for each case. This method takes advantage of what- 
ever differences between samples arise just from accidents of sampling. 
If sample A exceeds B in mean M, allowing one point in the total score 
for high M will help discriminate A’s and B’s. In this sample, the A’s 
will tend to earn higher checklist scores. But often in a new sample such 
a difference will not be confirmed, and the M entry in the composite 
will not discriminate. 

One study employing the sign approach should be pointed out to Rorschach 
workers. Davidson (12) sought to determine the relationship between economic 
background and Rorschach performance in a group of highly intelligent chil- 
dren. Her treatment of data is noteworthy because of the flexibility of her pro- 
cedures; statistics are applied with great intelligence, new procedures being 
adopted for each new type of comparison. While the reviewer disagrees with 
some of the judgments she made in selecting procedures, her treatment is free 
from overt errors and well worth study by other Rorschach investigators. 

Davidson divided her 102 cases among seven economic levels. She studied 
the Rorschach performance in various ways. First, she made a clinical analysis 
of each child, and placed him in one of nine categories (introvert adjusted, child- 
ish, constricted, disturbed, etc.). The distribution which resulted is a 7x9 
table. Recognizing that the expected frequency in each cell is quite small, she 
combined groups to form a 3X3 table before applying the chi-square test for 
significance. This same type of condensation would have been advisable in some 
other comparisons she made, such as that between personality pattern and IQ. 
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Davidson next applied a list of signs, and obtained for each case the total num- 
ber of signs of maladjustment. The number of signs was correlated with eco- 
nomic level, and the correlation was shown not to differ significantly from zero, 
She tested the significance of the difference in mean number of signs by the 
critical ratio. These procedures appear well suited to her data. A third attack 
on the data treats one Rorschach score at a time. Here Davidson placed her 
cases in seven categories, ranging from highest to lowest economic level. By 
analysis of variance, she demonstrated that differences among the seven groups 
were significant only for a few of the scores. The application of analysis of vari- 
ance to continuous data appears to have been an unwise decision. Analysis of 
variance, like chi-square or eta applied to a variable divided in several cate- 
gories, ignores the order of the categories. Consider the following set of means 
in the score M—sum C: 


Economic level 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Total 
Mean score 1.17 1.86 1.29 0.96 ~-0.75 -0.13 -—0.71 0.63 


The downward trend from Group 1 to Group 7 gives great support to the hypoth- 
esis that this score is related to economic level. Analysis of variance estimates 
significance without considering this trend; the same significance estimate would 
be arrived at if Group 2 had had the mean of —0.13 and Group 6 the mean of 
1.86. Davidson might have computed the correlation between each score and 
the economic level, but the skewness of some Rorschach scores weighs against 
this suggestion. The simplest procedure for testing this trend is to split the 
group into a 2 X2 table by combining adjoining categories in the economic scale, 
and dichotomizing the Rorschach score at a convenient point. Chi-square would 
then give the significance estimate. Such a procedure might have yielded signi- 
ficant differences in several instances where Davidson found none. 

In justice to Davidson, it should be repeated that her data have been singled 
out for critical comment because of their exactness and completeness, rather 
than because they were improperly handled. The foregoing suggestions point 
to ways in which she might have arrived at additional important findings. 


The multiple regression formula. A limitation of check lists is that 
they are simple additive combinations of signs which individually dis- 
criminate. But in such a composite a given trait may enter several 
times if it is reflected in several signs, and thus have greater proportion- 
ate weight then it deserves. The checklist method does not allow for the 
possibility that certain signs may reinforce each other to indicate more 
severe maladjustment than is indicated by a combination of two other 
non-reinforcing signs, or for the possibility that two signs which are 
individually unfavorable may operate to neutralize each other. Multi- 
ple regression and the discriminant function are more powerful proce- 
dures than the usual checklist score, because they consider the intercor- 
relations of scores and weight them accordingly. 

By multiple correlation, one arrives at a regression equation which 
assigns weights to those variables which are correlated with a criterion 
and relatively uncorrelated with each other. This formula may be used 
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to predict or to discriminate between groups. One such formula is that 
of the Air Force, used in its attempt to predict pilot success (21): 
2(Dd+S%)+6 FM+8 W—-1.5 D%+R—(VIII-X%). 

Multiple correlation does not seem especially promising for Ror- 


schach studies. Even such an elaborate formula as that above turns out 
to have little or no predictive value when applied to a fresh sample. 


(Even if it were stable, any formula of this type must assume that 


strength in one component compensates linearly for weakness in another.) 
In this formula, emphasis on Dd would cancel weakness in FM, in esti- 
mating a man’s pilot aptitude. It is most unlikely that the factors can- 
cel each other in the personality itself. The simple linear regression 
formula provides an efficient weighting if the assumption of linear com- 
pensation is valid, but interrelations between aspects of personality are 
probably far too complex to be adequately represented in this way. The 
most that can be said for a regression formula is that, when derived on 
large samples (and this may require 5000 cases), it is a more precise pre- 
diction formula than the simple checklist score can be. It cannot hope to 
yield very accurate predictions if interrelations within personality are 
as complex as Rorschach interpreters claim. 

The discriminant function is a relatively new technique giving a 
formula which will separate two categories of men as thoroughly as pos- 
sible from a mixed sample. It would be used to develop an effective in- 
dex for separating good from poor pilots (not for predicting which man 
will be best, as the regression formula does) or for distinguishing or- 
ganics and feeble-minded. A practical procedure for dealing with mul- 
tiple scores has just been published by Penrose (45), and has not been 
employed in Rorschach research. It appears likely to have real value 
in studies comparing different types of subjects. 

Like the regression formula, however, the discriminant function pro- 
vides a set formula. In this formula, it is assumed that one factor com- 
pensates for or reinforces weakness in another factor. The interactions 
within personality are probably too complex to be fully expressed by 
linear or quadratic discriminant functions. 


CORRELATION AND RELIABILITY 


Correlations of scores. For one purpose or another several studies 
have tried to show the relationship between the several Rorschach 
scores or between Rorschach scores and external variables. The con- 
ventional procedure for showing that two characteristics are associated 
is to compute a product-moment correlation between the variables. 
This has been done by Kaback (29), Vaughn and Krug (64), and others. 


( This method is unable to show the full relationship between variables 
w 


hen the regression of one on the other is curvilinear. Such a regression 
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often occurs when one variable or both have a sharply skewed distribu- 
tion. In fact, Vaughn and Krug note that one of their plots is curvi- 
linear. The extent to which association may be underestimated is sug- 
gested by the following data. The data used are taken from tests ad- 
ministered individually by Audrey Rieger to several hundred applicants 
for employment, usually for managerial or technical positions. The tests 
were carefully scored by the Beck method. Generalization from the 
data must be limited because the group is not a sample of any clearly 
defined population. For 268 men, the product-moment correlation be- 
tween D and Dd is .735. The curvilinear correlations are npap, .785; 
Nppa, -823. There is significant curvilinearity. If D and Dd are normal- 
ized, the regression becomes linear except for the effect of tied scores 
where Dd =0; for the converted scores, r = .767. 

Brower employs rank-difference correlations in comparing certain 
Rorschach scores to physiological measures (3). This is a useful 
method for small samples and is equally sound for linear and non-linear 
regressions. Thus, a rank-correlation of W/M with another score is the 
same except for sign as the correlation for the inverted ratio M/W, but 
the product-moment correlations are far different. 

The rank method does have the disadvantage of weighting heavily 
the small and unreliable differences in the shorter end of skew distribu- 
tions, where many cases have the same rank. This might lower the 
correlations for a score like Fc, but is not a difficulty with scores dis- 
tributed more symmetrically over a wide range, such as For VIII-X%. 
Normalizing has the same disadvantage. This is a reflection of the 
inability of the test to discriminate finely among cases in the modal end 
of a severely skewed distribution. 

Reliability coefficients. Test reliability is ordinarily estimated by the 
retest or the split-half method. These methods are.not very appropriate 
for the Rorschach test, the former because of memory from trial to trial, 
the latter because the test cannot be split into similar halves. Neverthe- 
less, both methods have been used in the absence of better procedures. 

The split-half method introduces a statistical problem which not all 
investigators have noted, namely, that the Spearman-Brown formula 
must not be applied to ratios with variable denominators such as W% 
and M/sum C. Methods for estimating the reliability of ratio scores 
have been treated elsewhere (7, 8), but these procedures are not useful 
when the denominator is relatively unreliable (as in M/sum C). 

It is desirable to estimate reliability of scores separately for records 
of varying length. Vernon (65) found that Rorschach scores were much 
more reliable for cases where R>30 than when R<30. This implies 
that it is unsatisfactory to estimate just one reliability coefficient for a 
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group with varied R. Instead, the standard error of measurement of 
W, or W%, should be determined separately for cases where R= 10-15, 
R=15-25, R=25-35, or some such grouping. 

The reliability of patterns of scores is a difficult problem. If both M 
and W were perfectly reliable, any pattern or combination based on the 
two scores would also be perfectly reliable. But these scores are un- 
stable; subjects vary from trial to trial in M or W or both. Nevertheless, 
Rorschach users insist that the “pattern” of scores is stable. If there 
is any substance to this claim, it means that certain definable configura- 
tions of the scores are stable even though the separate scores are not. 
The configurations may be as simple as the W/M ratio or may be com- 
plex structures of several scores. One may establish the reliability of 
any composite score by obtaining two separate estimates from in- 
dependent trials of the test. 


The method of determining reliability by independent estimates has rarely 
been used. A study by Kelley, Margulies, and Barrera (30) is of interest, even 
though based on only twelve cases. The Rorschach was given twice, and be- 
tween the trials a single electroshock was given, reportedly sufficient to wipe 
out memory of the first trial without altering the personality. In the records so 
obtained, R shifted as much as 50 per cent from trial to trial, and absolute 
values of some other scores shifted also. In several cases where scores shifted, it 
can be argued that the relationship between the scores did not shift and that the 
two records would lead to similar diagnoses. The authors made no attempt at 
statistical treatment. Probably this ingenious procedure will rarely be repeated. 
Useful studies could certainly be made, however, by comparing performance on 
two sets of inkblots without shock (cf. Swift, 57). Even if the two sets are not 
strictly equivalent, the data would indicate more about the stability of per- 
formance than any methods so far employed. 


At first glance, it appears logical to set up composite scores, obtain > 


two separate estimates, and correlate them. Even this is unsuitable 
for Rorschach problems, however. As pointed out before, a given ratio 
such as 20% W or W/M 2.0 has different meaning in different records, 
depending on the absolute value of W. The pattern might conceivably 
be defined by a curvilinear equation, but this becomes unmanageable, 
especially as several variables enter a single pattern. The problem is 
one of defining when two patterns are psychologically similar, and of 
defining the magnitude of the difference when they are not equivalent. 
No one would contend that the W/M balance is unchanged if a subject 
shifts from 12 W: 2M to 60 W: 10 M. The problem is to define and 
measure the balance in a numerical way. The approach pattern 
W-D-Dd has three dimensions. If we wish to estimate reliability by 
comparing two sets of these three scores we have a six-dimensional 
array, for which no present methods are adequate. So far, even the 
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pattern-tabulation method reduces such data only to four dimensions, 
which leaves the problem still unmanageable. All that can be recom- 
mended is that additional attention be given to this challenging prob- 
lem. We can now obtain adequate evidence on the stability of Rorschach 
patterns only by such a method as Troup’s (62), discussed in the first 
section of this paper. It will be recalled that she had two sets of records 
interpreted clinically, and employed blind-matching to show that the 
inferences from the Rorschach remained stable. 


Two unique but entirely unsound studies by Fosberg (15, 16) employed a 
novel procedure to estimate the reliability of the total pattern. He gave the test 
four times, under varied directions. He then compared the four records for 
each person. In one study he used chi-square to show that the psychograms for 
each person corresponded. But this statistical test merely showed that the D 
score in record 1 is nearer to D in record 2 than it is to W, C, or other scores. 
That is, he showed that the scores were not paired at random. But, since each 
score has a relatively limited range for all people—i.e., D tends to be large, m 
tends to be small, etc.—he would have also obtained a significantly large chi- 
square if he had applied the same procedure to four records from different per- 
sons. One may also point out that finding a P of .90 does not prove that two 
records do come from the same person, but only that the null hypothesis is 
tenable, or possibly true. Fosberg’s second study, using correlation technique, 
is no sounder than the first. Here the two sets of scores for one person were 
correlated. That is, pairs of values such as W, — W2, D; —Dz, etc. were entered 
in the same correlation chart. As before, the generally greater magnitude of D 
causes the two sets to correlate, but high correlations would have been obtained 
if the scores correlated came from two different subjects. 

Objection must also be made to several procedures and inferences of Buhler 
and Lefever (5), in their attempts to demonstrate the dependability of their 
proposed Basic Rorschach Score. (1) They used the split-half method on the 
total score, by placing half the signs in one list, the other half in a second list, 
and scoring each person on both lists (5, p. 112). They then correlated the two 
halves to indicate reliability. Because the correlation was computed on cases 
used to determine the scoring weights for the items, the resulting correlation is 
spuriously high. Even if new cases were obtained, the split-half method would 
be incorrect because the checklist items are not experimentally independent. A 
single type of performance enters into a great number of separately scored signs 
(in their checklist, M affects items 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 51, 52, 53, 86, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 99, 100, 101, and 102). A “chance” variation in M would alter the 
score on all these categories, and would spuriously raise the correlation unless 
these linked categories were concentrated in the same half of the test. (2) They 
derived separate sets of weights from the comparison of Normals vs. Schizo- 
phrenics, Nurses vs. Schizophrenics ,and other groups. The correlation between 
the scoring weights is high, which they take as evidence for reliability (pp. 112 
ff.). At least one serious objection is that the weights were derived in part from 
the same cases. If, by sampling alone, FK happened to be rare among the 
Schizophrenic group, this would cause the sign FK tc have a weight in both the 
Normal-Schizophrenic key and the Nurse-Schizophrenic key. The evidence is 
not adequate to show that the weights would be the same if the two keys were 
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independently derived. This objection does not apply to another comparison 
of the same general type, where the four samples involved had no overlap. (3) 
Certain papers were scored repeatedly, using sets of weights derived in com- 
parable but slightly different ways (p. 116). The correlations of the resulting 
sets of scores are advanced as evidence of reliability. Any correlation of sepa- 
rate scorings of the same set of responses is in part spurious. If responses of 
individual subjects were determined solely by chance, there would still be a 
correlation when keys having any similarity to each other were applied to the. 
papers. The reliability of the performance of the subject, and that is what re- 
liability coefficients are supposed to report, cannot be revealed by rescorings 5 
the same performance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing analysis and the appended bibliography are convinc- 
ing evidence that Rorschach workers have sought statistical confirma- 
| tion for their hypotheses. But the analysis also shows that the studies 
have been open to errors of two types: (1) erroneous procedures have 
led to claims of significance and interpretations which were unwar- 
ranted; and (2) failure to apply the most incisive statistical tests has led 
workers to reject significant relationships. So widespread are errors and 
unhappy choices of statistical procedures that few of the conclusions 
from statistical studies of the Rorschach test can be trusted. A few 
workers have been consistently sound in their statistical approach. But 
some of the most extensive studies and some of the most widely cited 
are riddled with fallacy. If these studies are to form part of the base for 
, psychological science, the data must be reinterpreted. Perhaps ninety 
r &- per cent of the conclusions so far published as a result of statistical 
e Rorschach studies are unsubstantiated—not necessarily false, but based ‘ 
’ on unsound analysis. 

s Few of the errors were obvious violations of statistical rules. The 
Rorschach test is unlike conventional instruments.and introduces prob- 
d ff lems not ordinarily encountered. Moreover, statistical methods for such 
A | tests have not been fully developed (11). It is most important that 
research workers using the Rorschach secure the best possible statistical ; 
guidance, and that editors and readers scrutinize studies of the test 
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record is compared with a criterion are especially appropriate. 


. with great care. But statisticians have a responsibility too, to examine 

y § the logic of Rorschach research and the peculiar character of clinical 

>» &§ tests, in order to sense the limitations of conventional and mathemati- 

r cally sound procedures. 

Present statistical tools are imperfect. And no procedure is equally 

e advisable for all studies. Within these limitations, this review has sug- : 
1e gested the following guides to future practice. a 
v i. Matching procedures in which a clinical synthesis of each Rorschach 
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2. If ratings are to be treated statistically, it is often advisable to dichoto- 
mize the rating and apply chi-square or bi-serial r. 

3. Common errors which must be avoided in significance tests are: 

a. Use of critical ratio and uncorrected chi-square for unsuitably small 

samples. 

. Use of sample values in the formula for differences between proportions. 
Use of formulas for independent samples when matched samples are com- 
pared. 

. Interpretation of P-values without regard for the inflation of probabilities 
when hundreds of significance tests are made or implicitly discarded. 

e. Acceptance of conclusions when a significant difference is found with a 

hypothesis based on fluctuations in a particular sample. 

4. Counting procedures are in general preferable to additive methods for 
Rorschach data. The most widely useful procedures are chi-square and analysis 
of differences in mean rank. These yield results which are invariant when scores 
are transformed. 

5. Normalizing scores is frequently desirable before making significance tests 
involving variance. 

6. Where groups differ in total number of responses, this factor must be 
held constant before other differences can be soundly interpreted. Three devices 
for doing this are: rescoring a fixed number of responses on all papers, construct- 
ing subgroups equated on the number of responses, and analyzing profiles of 
normalized scores (pattern tabulation). 

7. Ratio and difference scores should rarely be used as a basis for statistical 
analysis. Instead, patterns should be defined and statistical comparisons made 
of the frequency of a certain pattern in each group. Use of chi-square with fre- 
quencies of Rorschach “‘signs’’ is recommended. 

8. Multiple regression and linear discriminant functions are unlikely to re- 
veal the relationships of Rorschach scores with other variables, since the as- 
sumption of linear compensation is contrary to the test theory. 

9. Rank correlation, curvilinear correlation, or correlation of normalized 
scores are often more suitable than product-moment correlation. 

10. No entirely suitable method for estimating Rorschach reliability now 
exists. Studies in this area are much needed. 


om 


Q. 


There are in the Rorschach literature numerous encouraging bits of 
evidence. The question whether the test has any merit seems ade- 
quately answered in the affirmative by studies like those of Troup, 
Judith Krugman, Williams (69), and Munroe. Supplemented as these 
are by the testimony of intelligent clinical users of the test, there is 
every reason to treat the test with respect. One cannot attack the test 
merely because most Rorschach hypotheses are still in a pre-research 
stage. Some of the studies which failed to find relationships might have 
supported Rorschach theory if the analysis had been more perfect. 
How accurate the test is, how particular combinations of scores are to 
be interpreted, and how to use Rorschach data in making predictions 
about groups are problems worth considerable effort. With improve- 
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ments in projective tests, in personality theory, and in the statistical 
procedures for verifying that theory, we can look forward to impressive 
dividends. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Hsu, Francis, L. K. Under the ancestors’ shadow: Chinese culture and 
personality. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 
xiv+317. $3.75 
Under the Ancestors’ Shadow is an anthropologieal (or sociological) 

study of ‘West Town,” a small semi-rural community in southwest 

China. The author expresses his conviction that ‘‘the essential social 

structure’’ of West Town is typical of China as a whole, although he ad- 

mits that this judgment can only be confirmed through further study. 
The book is appropriately titled: Hsu’s account of West Town cul- 
ture is in some respects far from adequate (in the judgment of a social 
psychologist), but he does a highly effective job of giving substance and 
credibility to his central theme as expressed in the title. Taking up one 
after another aspect of the culture, he elaborates the picture of a people 
who live ‘‘under the ancestors’ shadow,”’ and traces the culture patterns 
which flow from this way of life: the cult of ancestors, family unity, sub- 
mission to authority, father-son identification, filial piety, and so on. 
The economic bases of life in West Town are inexpertly treated. 

Processes of cultural change, though mentioned a number of times in 

passing, are dealt with in perfunctory fashion. But for readers of psy- 

chological background the chief inadequacies of the book stem from the 
fact that the author is first and foremost a careful recorder of what 

Linton has called the overt aspects of the culture, and is not particularly 

skillful in getting at the psychological variables which underlie these 

overt aspects. There are two shortcomings involved: first, he does not 
seem skilled at gathering the kinds of data which would permit infer- 
ences concerning the psychological variables; and second, when he has 
such data available, he does not always interpret them with a sure hand. 

The fact that the book is sub-titled ‘‘Chinese Culture and Personality” 

leads the reader to expect a study in the manner of Linton, Kluckhohn, 

or Dubois, rich in materials of interest to the psychologist. It falls short 
of the mark. In dealing with personality, Hsu writes like a man who has 
been handed his conceptual tools after he had completed his field study. 

There is a good deal of internal evidence to indicate that Hsu is a 
conscientious observer and recorder; but on the whole the study cannot 
be commended on methodological grounds. Hsu fails to employ the 
various simple forms of controlled or systematic observation which 
would have been readily available to him. His treatment of personality 
structure would have gained immensely from the inclusion of a few 
autobiographies. He offers little or no information as to his inforrnants. 

(The reviewer can see no reason why such ethnological field reports as 

this should not include as a matter of course an ‘‘essay on informants,” 

no matter how unpretentious: What sorts of data were obtained from 
direct observation and what from informants? What kinds of persons 
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supplied what kinds of information? What kinds of persons proved the 
best and most reliable sources of information? What sorts of resistance 
and detectable falsifying appeared in informant reports?) 

In spite of these shortcomings, Under the Ancestors’ Shadow is a use- 
ful addition to the small but growing shelf of field reports on Chinese 
culture. 

Joun W. GARDNER. 

Carnegie Corpeoration of New York. 
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